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He who would do well, needs Divine help in well- 
doing. Purposes of well-doing, inducements to well- 
doing, motives toward well-doing, are not in themselves 
sufficient to keep a man from evil-doing, in the hour 
when sudden temptations are sprung upon him, or 
strong passions sway him, or a current of vicious 


surroundings would sweep him from his self-confident | 





| them does. 


of the conception, but he perceived the truth, The 
teacher and parent would be saved much fruitless 
effort by making the most of what the child already 
knows through his own conscious existence and 
experience. 


Intimacy is never a destroyer of reverence where 
true worth exists. It is only where the outer appear- 
ance is a sham that closer knowledge dissipates an 
ideal perceived in or for a loved one. A true man’s 
best is never on the surface, and only when he is 
well known can such a man be honored as he deserves. 
There is but a half-truth, even if that, in the cynical 
adage, “ No man is a hero to his valet.” It may be 
that a valet lacks the ability to recognize and appre- 
ciate the heroic; but the lack in that case is with the 
valet, and not with the hero, A valet’s opportunities 
may bring into sight weaknesses of a true man which 
one could not otherwise perceive; but those same 
opportunities will bring to view evidences of strength 
and greatness unperceived before. We best love a 
friend whom we know best; and the more we know 
of a true friend, the more we love and honor him, 


No one will be able to find any work adapted to 
himself who cannot in large measure adapt himself 
to his work. Persons who wait to find something 
that “just suits” them before they go earnestly to 
work are never likely to be just suited to any form 
of useful employment. It is the forcing of one’s self 
into the general outline of any mold which God has 
ordered for him, that develops in one that quality of 
metal that is necessary for his life-uses, The great 
B| stenleb deel Liszt, said of the eminent violinist, 
Wilhelmj, that he was “so thoroughly adapted to 
the violin that were the instrument not at hand we 
should have to invent it for him.” Not in any degree 
could or would the violinist alter the shape of the 
instrument to suit his seeming physical needs while 
he was a learner, and yet the adaptability of the 
master is so great that he seems to be the mold into 
which his instrument is cast, rather than that the 
instrument is the mold into which he has been cast. 
Has God put an instrument into your hands? Make 
yourself superior to it by making it seem to have 
been made to suit you, rather than you to suit it. 


Principles do not change, but the recognition of 
Polygamy was as truly hostile to the prin- 
ciple on which the family is founded in the days of 


footing. Unless a man is upheld by supernatural aid, | Abraham or of Moses as it is to-day; but the prog- 
natural tendencies will sooner or later prove his ruin. | ress in the understanding of this truth has been such 


Our Lord declared a truth of truths to his-disciples 
when he said, “ Without me ye can do nothing.” 


There is a sense in which every one must perceive 
new truth through its appeal to his own experience ; 
and no experience is too limited to furnish a basis 
for such progress in-perception. A six-year-old boy 
inquiringly said to his father, “ I should think a horse 
would feel as if its arms had been cut off” That 
such a sense of deprivation would be unlikely, the 
boy could not clearly see from any mere process of 
reasoning employed by his father. But an appeal 
to his own experience settled the matter immediately. 


“ Do you feel,” said the father, “as if you had lost | 
two of your legs?” The child laughed at the oddity | 


tery, or dram-selling, or wine-drinking ; 





that a man who would now countenance polygamy 


must be a worse man than one of its advocates in 
olden time. So, again, it is with slavery, or the lot- 
what our 
fathers thought about it is one thing, what we ought 
to think about it is another thing. A man may say, 
with all reasonableness and sincerity, “My father 
was an upright and godly man, and he always had 
wine on his family table.” But when that same man 
says, “ Because my father, in his day, saw no wrong 
in having wine on his family table, I ean see no 
wrong in that practice in my day,” he fails to speak 
with reasonableness, however sincere he may be. 
Social wine-drinking marks a lower Christian stand- 
ard to-day than a generation ago. A church officer, 











or a Sunday-school teacher, who at the present time 
is known to drink wine socially, at his home or away 
from it, is quite unable to maintain such a good name 
for uprightness and godly conduct as his father might 
have borne under the same circumstances. A knowl- 
edge of this fact is an element of the morality of such 
a course of action, on the part of one who claims to 
regard as sacred his good name before his brethren, 
and his Christian influence over others. All of us 
ought to do better than our fathers in such things, 
in order to seem to do as well as our fathers in 
any line. 





“AS THYSELF.” 


To some it might seem as though there could be 
but one sense to the words “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Yet the phrase is elliptic, and 
the ellipsis may be supplied in either of two ways. It 
either means “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as [thou 
lovest] thyself,” or “Thou shalt love thy neighbor ais 
[being] thyself” The former is the meaning which 
lies on the surface; but the other gives an equally 
good sense, and has in it a suggestion of a profounder 
truth, which well may be implied in the command. 

An eminent New England teacher of philosophy 
has defined ethics as “ the science of self-preservation.” 
The statement sounds paradoxical only until he de- 
fines what he means by “self.” The lowest and 
simplest sense of the word is that which makes it co- 
extensive with individual being and well-being. The 
man who gets no farther than that is a moral savage, 
even though he be a master of culture like Goethe, 
who gave his whole energy to completing the pyra- 
mid of his existence. This the narrowest and the 
least human scope of moral life; but even in this 
there is scope for duty and its opposite. Self-love is 
not self-indulgence. Much of what people take for 
self-love is no bétter than self-hate at bottom. The 
cultivation of habits which undermine health, weaken 
the mental powers, and degrade the whole being of a 
man, are the very reverse of even this limited duty 
which a man owes tu his individual self. 

The moral expansion of our nature comes to us 
with the discovery that the self we are to preserve 
inchides other individual lives besides our own, 
The organic relations of family and the social circle 
teach us this. We find that wife or child is “a part 
of one’s self, just a little projected.” We have grown 
morally big enough to include them within the reach 
of our own nature. What befalls them for good or 
evil, befalls us also; we are constrained to sacrifice 
the mere individual self for their sakes, in the sense, 
not of destroying it, but of making it subservient to 
their need. And from the organic relations born of 
kinship or affinity, we pass to those which know no 
such tie. We rise to that unselfish friendship which 
recognizes the welfare of another as the object of our 
desire to an extent far beyond what we owe to our 
own individuality. 

Another step is to recognize our country as em- 
braced within the scope of the self for whose preser- 
vation we are set. The nation lies out of sight for 
us. We see a few of its personal elements in our fel- 
low-citizens ; a few symbols of its existence in its flag, 
its coinage, and the like. But the true citizen, the 
man who is ethically right in his bearing towards it, 


































































will not refuse to die in its defense, if that be neces- 
tary. It is a larger self to which the smaller must 
give way. 

_ Men have scoffed at patriotism as a selfish and ego- 
tistic passion. It is not egotistic: it is selfish in the 
broader and nobler sense of the word “self.” It is 
the reverse of egotistic, since it leads men to give up 
home, comforts, life itsélf,—the things the mere indi- 
vidual pete first in life. And all this for an un- 
seen erttity, visible to us only in symbols, yet so real 
‘that no personal sacrifice for it is found too great. 
We all feel, with Swedenborg, that the state is the 
Closest of all our neighbors, and has the highest 
neighbor’s claim on us. 

The last expansion of the self is when we find it to 
eisbrace all that is human in its compass. To have 
no interest apart from that of our fellow-men, to realize 
the tie of human brotherhood which binds us to the 
- femotest and strangest type of our common humanity, 
is no ordinary attainment. The Latin poet made 
the boast, “ Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto,”—“ I am a man, and therefore nothing that is 
man’s is other than mine.” It was a great profession, 
but one to which no Roman ever rose or could rise. 
It probably was meant with reservations and limita- 
tions, which his public took for granted. It is the 
revelation of the Son of man which gives the words 
an intensity ©f meaning, which its author never could 
have imagined. We are one indeed as men because 
the Lord and Head of every man has been revealed, 
and our common relation to him creates that univer- 

brotherhood of the race in which the largest com- 
pass of self becomes thinkable. To the old narrow 
self, which is conceived only as an individual, the 

Christian must die. He may not live to it, because 
he finds his truer and higher self in Christ, who is 
thie new head of the race, the gatherer of all in heaven 
and all in earth unto himself. Therefore the Chris- 
tian ceases to value himself upon what is peculiar to 
himself, to thank God that he is not as other men, 
and rejoices in that which he and all men have in 
Christ. Even in his sinfulness he finds a common 
burden, which weighs upon all men, so that the lines 
of moral distinction run not past him, but through 
him. He sorrows, as did Christ, for the. sinfulness 
ofall. And in his measure of attainment to a divine 
life he seés the fruit of that divine epirit of renewal 
which is poured out upon all flesh. Just as the holi- 
ness of God brings him nearest in sympathy to his 
sinful creatures, so the man who dwells in the pres- 
ence of that holiness until he is changed in any 
Measure into its likeness, is the man who identifies 
himself with all his brethren in their needs and 
their sine. 

‘The. body marks our separateness, our self-hood, 
our individuality. But,the bodily consciousness of 
the Christian is not individual, but collective. “ We 
being many are one body, and every one members, 
one of another.” “For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free.” “ Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and members severally thereof.” “And let 
the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body.” All this is said of 
the church; but the church is that society which 
attains its purpose only in the gathering of all men 
to their right Head. It is the piecing up the broken 
fragments of its severed humanity into the unity of 
their first and true estate. He who enters into the 
spirit of its life knows neither bound nor limit to his 
identification of himself with the welfare of his fellow- 
meh. They e-< his true self. 

- The Booddhist and the Darwinian complain of this 
as a limitation of human sympathy. They insist that 
there is no such entity as the human race; that the 
line of severance between it and other forms of sen- 
tient life is merely conventional; and that man 
differs from the lower animals in degree, and not in 
kind. To that we oppose the instinct of man and 
the word of God. The higher any part of the race 
rises, the keener its sense of the difference in kind 

- between man and beast, while the greater the horror 


man is an end in himself; the beast is not so. It is 
only a means to ends, And the Son of God stooped 
not to take the nature of the beast, but of man. He 
is the center, not of an undefined mob, but of a well- 
defined organism of humanity. Those who break 
away from him tend to sink to’ the lower bestial 
level by apostasy from the race. Those who live the 
truly human life in him attain to that race conscious- 
ness which marks the man as man, and which draws 
the magic circle within which the life of the race is 
complete. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Last week it was a missionary from India who spoke 
in these cosmopolitan columns with reference to a recent 
subject of discussion here in which he had an interest. 
This week it is an eminent English scholar exploring in 
Upper Egypt, whose letter concerning a question of 
biblical interpretation will command special attention. 
In an article on Melchizedek of Salem, published some 
two months ago, Professor Sayce of Oxford spoke of the 
proposal to change the translation of the last two words 
of Judges 5: 14, from “the pen of the ready writer” to 
“a marsbal’s baton,” as the result of “ an ignorant criti- 
cism.” This remark called out challenges of his cor- 
rectness from the Rev. Dr. McCook and two prominent 
members of the American Company of Old Testament 
Revisers. It is in response to this challenge that Pro- 
fessor Sayce writes from Upper Egypt as follows: 


AssiouT, Ecypt, March 31, 1891. 
EpiTor THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


Absence in Egypt has been the cause of my long delay in 
answering Dr. McCook’s question in regard to the words I have 
used about the modern translation of Judges 5: 14 (The Sunday 
School Times, March 7, p. 146). By “an ignorant criticism” I 
meant a criticism founded on an ignorance of the facts which 
Egyptian and Assyrian decipherment has brought to light. A 
new meaning, unwarranted by philology, has been assigned to 
the Hebrew word sopher, in consequence of the assumption 
that the art of writing was little, if at all, cultivated in Pales- 
tine in the age of Deborah. We now know that the assumption 
was a false one,—the result of an ignorance which was unavoid- 
able, and of a rashness from which even the, best scholars are 
not exempt. That the modern translation is philologically in- 
defensible is, it seems to me, not difficult of proof. Sopher 
means “a scribe” in Hebrew, and there is no passage in the 
Old Testament which obliges us to assign to it any different 
sense. ‘ Shebhetdias the general signification of “rod.” Every 
philologist knows that when fwo words are coupled together, 
one of which has a general, and the other a limited, meaning, 
the first must be defined by the second, not the second by the 
first. We must not change the signification of the definite word 
“scribe,” in order to make it suit a word so indefinite in mean- 
ing as “‘rod.”” What “ the rod of a scribe” was, may be learned 
from Si® Gardner’s Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” figures 
445, 446, where it will ‘be seen that it was what we should now 
call a pen. Consequently it is the traditional, and not the 
modern, translation of shebhet sopher which is philologically jus- 
tified. It will be noticed that in Jhdges 5 : 14 the m’khogeg, or 
“engraver of laws” on stone and wood, is associated with the 
handler of the shebhet sopher ; and, since the m’khogeg is simi- 
larly associated with the shebhet in the blessing of Jacob (Gen. 
49 : 10), it would appear that here also shebhet denotes the rod 
of the scribe. A. H. SaYce. 


in the days of our Lord on earth, it seems to have 
been a question with some of his disciples whether a 
very young child could be as near and dear to him as a 
grown person, That question our Lord answered by 
making a child, a very young child, a pattern for the 
adult, instead of the adult a pattern for the child. 
“Verily I say unto you,” was his word to his own dis- 
ciples, “‘ Except ye turn, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no Wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
And now, if there were to be any question at this point, 
it would not be “Can a little child be saved?” but rather 
“Can anyone else be?” Yet in view of this truth there 
are practical] questions concerning the relation of a child 
to membership in the visible church, which would be 
answered differently by different denominations of Chris- 
tians. A Tennessee correspondent thus asks light on one 
of these questions: 

When a child nine years of age, who has attended Sunday- 
school and preaching regularly from infancy, and has had 
religious assoviations and instruction at home, asks, “ When 
ean I join the church?” what answer ought to be given him? 
This is an important subject, and, valuable as your space is, I 
am sure you and your readers will agree with me that this 
question is Well worth a column, or whatever space may be 
required for a full exposition of the subject. 





Being in Christ is one thing, being in the recognized 
membership of the visible church is another thing. A 
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of inflicting needless pain on even a beast. But 









































































child who is old enough to be out of Christ is old enough 
to be in Christ; one who is old enough to be under sin 
is old enough to be under grace, so that where sin 
abounded grace abounds more exceedingly. In Jeré 
miah and in John the Baptist, we have illustrations of 
the power of grace over the very youngest. No Chris- 
tian parent ought to suppose that Christ’s love is less in 
behalf of his child than of any child of the centuries. 
Our faith in Christ ought to enfold ours as well as our- 
selves, and the fruits of this faith ought to be looked for 
confidently. A child of nine years, or of two, who evi- 
dences his loving trust in his Saviour, ought to be recog- 

nized as in Christ; and wo to the parent who causes 
such a child to “ stumble, 73 by questioning his right to 
trust in the Lord JesusashisSaviour! But even a child 
can see the difference between being in Christ—and so 
in the larger sense being in the Church—and being ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of membership in the visible 
church. Different churches take different views of the 
time and methods of this latter stage. Parents will 
naturally be influenced in their action by their denomi- 
national relations. It may, however, safely be said that 
it is always right for a Christian parent to encourage and 
stimulate his child’s faith, and to refrain religiously from 
questioning his child’s right to rest confidently on the 
Saviour as his Saviour; and at the same time to encour- 
age his child’s admission to full membership in the visible 
church at as early an age as is deemed proper for such a 
step, in the local church with which the parent is con- 
nected. 








TWO FACES. 
BY WILLIAM BUCKINGHAM AIKEN. 


Sweet face of childhood— 

Thou lookest out on life with trusting eyes, 
Unknowing yet the awful mysteries 

Of sin and sorrow, want and grief and pain, 

For thine is perfect innocence. 

Yet some day thou shalt know the pain of life, 

And all its stern and hard realities,— 

God shield thee when that searching day shall come! 


Sweet face of age— 

Thou lookest out on life full trustingly ; 

Yet thou hast known the darkest mysteries 

Which compass and ensnare the souls of men, 

For thou regardest all the woes of life 

As but thé blows which call the statue forth 

From out the marble: thou hast learned 

The fire consumes the dross, refines the gold. 

And thou hast found at last behind it all 

Infinite love and wisdom infinite, 

Till now thou standest face to face with God. 
Norwich, Conn, 





THE HISTORICAL UNFOLDING OF 
REVELATION. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


The Scriptures are not only a revelation, but also the 
history of a revelation. They are primarily the records 
of the development and unfolding of the plans of God 
for the redemption of fallen mankind. These plans in- 
volved two great processes; namely, the preparation of 
salvation for man, and the preparation of man for salva- 
tion, Essentially, then, the Scriptures are the records of 
an educational process, im the development of which the 
grand and fundamental truths of the hiblical religion, in 
their whole length, breadth, and depth, were gradually 
unfolded through God’s providential guidance and in- 
struction of his people. There is a growth from small 
beginnings, an unfolding of germs, and a historical 
development. The biblical religion is not a “ book 
religion” in this sense, that from the very outset the 
whole plan of God was set ideally before the people in 
the shape of abstract principles and propositions; but 
these principles and truths were developed and perfected 
in their fulness rather in connection with the his- 
torical growth of the kingdom of God on earth; not, 
indeed, in the naturalistic and naturalizing sense now 
current in some circles. In these we are told that the 
great principles of this religion are the spontaneous and 
native expression of the religious trend and tendency of 
the Semitic mind, which has by natural endowment the 
same pre-eminence in this sphere that the Greek mind 
had in philosophical and esthetic thought, and the Roman: 
in lega) and administrative. 

No legitimate interpretation of the Christian Scriptures 
has yet been able to eliminate from the history of which 
they are the official documents the divine factor as the 
sui generis element. No reasonable hypothesis can satis- 
factorily explain the deep truths of biblical teachings,— 
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no matter whether these truths are brought forth through 
the facts of God’s special dealings with his people in 
shaping their destinies and fate, or whether they, through 
prophetic or apostolic inspiration, are given didactically 
as formulated propositions,—unless on the assumption 
that their source and fountain-head is divine. Indeed, 
the very fact that the stage of development at which 
the religious teachings in Israel had arrived at any par- 
ticular period in their history was far in advance of their 
religious status and capacity, is evidence sufficient that 
it was not Israel that developed the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the biblical religion, but it was the latter which 
guided and directed the historical growth of the nation. 
It is just here, in the inversion of these facts, that we 
find the cardinal error of much of the neological biblical 
criticiam of the day. 

This historical unfolding of the scriptural pringiples 
can be traced both.internally and externally. Nathing 
can be more certain than the fact that the religion of 
both the Testaments is one in kind; but it is equally cer- 
tain that there is a difference in degree. The attitude of 
Christand his apostles over against the contents of the Old 
Testament revelation can leave no doubt on this point. 
The Saviour bases his claim to the Messiahship chiefly 
on the fact that he is the realization and the fulfilment 
of the longings and predictions of the old covenant 
sages, Paul in his epistles, especially in Galatians, is 
very careful to show that the principle of justification 
by faith obtained in the Old Testament also. In fact, 
the antagonism between the current orthodox system 
of the Pharisaism of Christ’s contemporaries on the 
one hand, and the New Testament teachings on the 
other, consisted in the departure of the former from 
the landmarks of the Fathers and the doctrines of the 
Old Testament, Christianity was, indeed, a revival of 
the great truths spoken to and through the old covenant 
men of God, 

But it was more; it was also the perfection and full 
development of these truths. Even such grand and 
central facts of revealed religion as the Trinity and the 
divinity of the Saviour are given but little more than 
in nuce in the Old Testament. As is evident from the 
Protevangelium, the principle of grace as the controlling 
fact and factor in the kingdom of God on earth was a 
blessed reality also to the faithful under the old dispen- 
sation; but the full details as to how this grace secured 
an objective reality was only slowly unfolded, and did 
not come fully into the light of day, unl the life and 
death of Christ furnished the evidence-of such an objec- 
tive reality. The same status of affairs exists in the 
development of ethical principles. It is, accordingly, 
unhistorical to measure the conduct of a David or a 
Solomon by specifically New Testament standards, or 
by any other than the stage of development which the 
kingdom of God had reached in their day and generation. 

Externally, too, the Scriptures bear the impress very 
plainly of this historical development. The unfolding 
of the great truths of salvation Wks not an abstract or 
ideal process, but took place entirely in connection with 
the natural fate and history of Israel as a people. The 
church developed in and with the state. No book in all 
the other literatures of the world has in this respect so 
honest a face as the Scriptures have, revealing, as they 
do on every page, and almost in every line, the influence 
of the historical surroundings amid which their story 
and contents were developed. In this respect neither 
the Vedas nor the Avesta, nor the poems of Homer, nor 
the Eddas, nor the Nibelungenlied, can compare with the 
Scriptures. In its manner of presenting the history of 
the establishment and growth of the kingdom of God on 
earth, which is the sum and substance of all revelation, 
the Bible is decidedly an Oriental book, and that, too, a 
Semitic book. It is such because the land and the peo- 
ple chosen by God to become the bearers of his plans are 
transparently reflected in this process and record. God 
did not use the actors or the writers of this development 
merely as machines, but rather as mediums, vehicles, 
and instruments. It is safe to say that had God chosen 
an Aryan people for this great historic mission, the way 
in which the great deeds and truths of this development 
of God’s kingdom on earth took form and shape, and 
found its expression in written records, would not have 
been the same as it is now, but would have been adapted 
to the natural trend and tendencies of the Aryan mind 
and heart. 

‘ A most valuable aid, therefore, to the elucidation 
of Bible thoughts, is to understand thoroughly the 
surroundings of both the historical process and their 
records, .A close examination of the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament is an absolute necessity 


truths of which they were the bearers. Indeed, the time, 
the occasion, the author’s peculiarities both as an indi- 


A clear conception of the methods of the rabbinical 
schools of those days will contribute more toward an 
understanding of St. Paul’s great arguments than a close 
application to the syllogisms of Aristotle. . To know the 
ins. and outs of the Pharisaic system is of the greatest 
possible help to the understanding of the New Testa- 
ment teachings, which, in the first instance, were directed 
against the errors of those days. The whole spiritual 
and religious atmosphere in which the New Testament. 
workers and writers lived and moved and had their 
being, had a directive and formative force on the manner 
and way in which they gave expression to the heavenly 


vidual and as a member of a nation, as well as other 
historical forces and powers, all exerted their influence 
in the origin of the biblical books. Renan says that 
the Holy Land is even “ the fifth Gospel,” and, in a cer- 
tain sense, his words are as significant as they are true. 
How much both land and people to the present day can 
aid the Bible student, particularly in the details of inter- 
pretation, is evident from such masterly works as Thom- 
son’s “ Land and the Book.” 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 





THE WAY OF THE TRIUMPH. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Not many, yet in those early times there weresomecalled 
among the wise, the mighty, the noble, as the world puts 
its estimate on men; but they were not many. We read 
of Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, as among 
the women who ministered to Jesus. We read of Eras- 
tus, the chamberlain of Corinth, as one whose Christian 
salutation Paul sends to the brethren at Rome. We find 
by studious explorations in the older catacombs, that, 
possibly as early as the first or second century, members 
of the Gens Pomponia,—a family from which sprang 
Atticus, the friend of Cicero,—and that members too of 
the great Flavian house, might have been adherents o! 
Christianity. Still they were not many. 

On that old pagan world disgust 
And sated loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


“In his éool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way. 
*He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers; 
No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours.” 

And yet, though the poet has truly sketched the ter- 
rific out-of-jointness of that time, there were not many 
“Roman nobles” who turned to Christ for rescue and 
relief. 

It was the scoff of Celsus, the bitterest writer against 
Christianity toward the end of the second century, that 
the most zealous Christians were wool-dressers, cobblers, 
tanners,—no more, no higher. Slaves, the laboring 
classes, the poorest, the most ignorant,—these it was 
who most numerously accepted Jesus. It was in the 
lower, in the lowest, strata of society, that the good news, 
through the preaching of Christ and him crucified, took 
root first and strongest. 

Now it was such as these who stood forth declaring 
themselves, and themselves only, in possession of the 
assured truth. It was these, and such as these, who had 
somehow found the courage to say that the malefactor 
hung upon that cross was their only hope and Saviour, 
and the world’s as well. It was these, and such as these, 
who, in the name of the crucified One, affirmed the 
heathen idols shams, and the heathen worship vain. 
It was these, and such as these,—the depressed, the de- 
spised, the contemned,—who announced their faith to 
be the only salt which could save and cure the rotting 
world. 

You can imagine how such assumptions by these, and 
such as these, drew upon them the whole scathing fire of 
the times’ most cultured scorn. You can imagine how 
philosophers smiled derisively ; how wealth and intelli- 
gence were sure they could do better than to put them- 
selves to schooling under such teachers; how the Roman 
noble in his cool hall, yet with a wearied and hungry 
soul looking out of his haggard eyes, would find a mo- 
mentary relief from his ennui at the surprising sugges- 
tion that his Christian slave could know of a spiritual 
medicine his own learning and riches missed. You can 
imagine the enormous force of the public opinion setting 
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who were so low. What an argument against these 
Christians,—their depressed condition ! 

Then, too, the strangeness of the worship of these 
Christians made them utterly umintelligible to the 
heathen people among whom they lived. The worship 
of these Christians was severely spiritual; and so to 
those unspiritual, and so unable to discern spiritual 
things, their worship seemed the most unmeaning 
vacancy. Temples majestic, vast, wonderful; shrines 
wealthy with gold and precious stones, the fit dwelling- 
places for the gods; altars where priests in sacred vest- 
ments wrought and sang and marched in stately proces- 
sionals; sacrifices whose flowing blood seemed to convey 
some tangible meaning of worship to the worshipers; 
and, above all, images, rude, like that of Diana of the 
Ephesians, but most holy, since, as the legend said, if 
fell from heaven, or beautiful with such art as that with 
which Praxiteles could make the marble shine, but, any 
way, images which could represent the gods to men,—all 
these were needful for the heathen worship. Without these 
they were sure there could be no such thing as worship, 
But for the Christian there was neither temple, nor 
shrine, nor altar, nor sacrifice, nor image. With him 
the whole immense and hoary ritual was swept clean, 
away. To be sure, he spoke of a God invisible and 
omnipresent; to be sure, he told of a sacrifice offered 
once for all for the sins of men in the person of the Cru- 
cified of Calvary ; to be sure, he had much to say of the 
soul as a temple, and of the joy of that spirit which had 
become the shrine of an indwelling Christ;—but such 
speech was vacancy to those who by experience had 
never found its meaning, and such worship was esteemed 
to be but the petty foolishness of mad fanatics. Suclhi 
worship was a plain denial of the Divine. “ Away with 
the atheist” was the customary cry of the persecuting 
mobs, thirsting for the Christian’s blood. 

So, too, the fact that the Christians should most adore 
one who had been crucified as a malefactor, was a con- 
stant affront to the intelligence of the time, You re- 
member how the Apostle declared the cross to be to the 
Jew a stumbling-block and to the Greek foolishness, 
The worship of one crucified,—nothing could be a higher 
proof of foolish madness, So the common scoff was that 
the Christian adored an ass. A man stretched upon the 
cross with an ass’s head,—this was the usual and ribald 
symbol of tha Christian’s faith. 

So also rumor wafted terrible stories about the Chris- 
tians, and the rumors grew by what they fed on. It was 
natural enough it should be so. The Christians sharing 
in like precious faith were a most loving brotherhood; 
and the Christians smitten by the scorn and persecution 
of all the world were by these pressed into closer brother- 
hood. And within that sacred and retired brotherhood 
there was a rite which the Christians were wont to cele- 
brate in remembrance of Him. And concerning that 
simple service of the communion the most horrible 
stories spread abroad. Christians there devoured human 
flesh, the rumors said. With dark and secret wounds 
an infant is slain; then they lick up its blood, eagerly. 
tear apart and devour its limbs, pledge themselves to 
themselves by this victim, swear eternal secrécy ; then, 
putting out the lights, they give themselves to the most 
horrible orgies and to the most abominable lust. Suclr 
stories were caught up and flung about; and it is said 
that even so good and wise and true a man as the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius believed them. You can see easily 
enough what wild prejudice, fed by such stories, would 
burst against the Christians. 

Then, too, the withdrawal of the Christians from the 
common spectacles and amusements and pleasures of the 
time still further increased the opposition to them. They 
were called inhuman, cheerless, morose; men who would 
put out the sunshine of human life; men who would 
slay delights. And yet from all such scenes the Chris- 
tians must withdraw. It was a time of games and spec- 
tacles. Culture was not general. Books were few, and 
the possession of the wealthy. Newspapers, the wide 
diffusion of intelligence, was unknown. The home fires 
had gone out upon the Roman hearthstone. Marriage 
was bondage, maternity a burden. The populace was 
idle. They subsisted on food dispensed them by the 
rich, and to the rich, their masters, they pledged what 
votes and influence they possessed. So the dangerous 
populace must be amused. They, built in Rome the 
Coliseum for them; it would hold a hundred thousand. 
In other cities they built other places like it. Then they 
set going on the shows and spectacles. Such shows and 
spectacles! Through the doors into the arena marched 
the long line of the gladiators; halting before the em- 
peror, they saluted him: “O emperor, those who are 





down from all which was highest upon these Christians 


about to die salute thee!” Then they fell to combat, 
























































































































































































, Jong revel of blood and lust. 
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Soon the sand of the arena is reddened with their blood. 
White, dead faces look up to the gaping throngs. Yet 
the throngs were pitiless, They would have fights on 
mimic seas, and fights between mimic armies,—only the 
fights were not mimic; they were mortal. They would 
have struggles with wild beasts; they would have one 


And the Christians were absent, the Christians must 
be absent. How could they look on and see men ruined 
whom their Master came to save? And then against 
the absent Christians, because they would not see such 
things, gathered a persecuting hatred. They were not 
fit te live; and their religion must be trampled out be- 
cause it was death to such delights,—this was the cry. 
The anger of Demetrius against Paul because his preach- 
rs had sp-iled the market for his silver shrines was but 

dn-instance and symbol of the anger of the people against 
the Christians because of their protest against their games 
and pleasures. 

Then, too, the necessary refusal of the Christians to 

worship or 2o homage to the images of the emperors 
brought down upon them the hostility of the state and 
the charge of treason; for the emperor was the state. 
* You ought to love our princes,” said the proconsul to 
the martyr Achatius, “as behooves men who live under 
the laws of the Roman Empire.” Achatius answered : 
“ By whom is the emperor more loved than by the Chris- 
tisns? We supplicate for him unceasingly a long life, 
a just government for his peoples, a peaceful reign, pros- 
perity for the army and the whole world.” “Good,” 
replied the proconsul; “but, in order to prove your 
abedience, sacrifice with us to his honor.” “I pray God 
for my emperor, but a sacrifice neither he should require 
nor we pay. Who may offer divine honors to a man?” 
answered Achatius. For this, as a traitor to the state, 
hie was condemned. 

‘‘ Thave but drawn the curtain slightly. What masses 
and miseries of antagonisms ranked themselves against 
the Christians! 

- Yet these Christians triumphed. “O Galilean! thou 
hast conquered,” was the dying wail of the apostate 
Emperor Julian. 

How was the triumph gained and against such odds? 
By the irresistible fitness of Christian truth to the 
needs of the human heart? Yes, partly by that; there 
is auch fitness. By argument, by the steady preaching 
ofthe Word? Yes, partly by that; the tongue of fire 
mitered those heads at Pentecost, and ever since the 
tongue has been the weapon of the Christian warfare. 
And yet not by these alone, by something other. By 
that which, had it not accompanied, what went for Chris- 
tian truth had been shown to be a lie, and preaching had 
been but the merest threshing of the air. 

These Christians triumphed by their well-doing. It 
was Christian living springing out of Christian truth and 
re-enforcing Christian preaching which led in the victory. 
Said the Apostle Peter to these early Christians: “ For 
80 is the will of God concerning you, that with well-doing 
* may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.’ 

ell-doing did put that ignorance to silence. Culture, 
the Roman noble in his cool hail, the charge of atheism, 
the wondering question whether he who hung upon the 
tree could still be Deity, the horrible rumors, the anger at 
the steady protest against bad pleasures, the false charge 
of treason,—not one nor all of these could stand against 
the argument of the Christian life. Well-doing, Chris- 
tian living, that was the unanswerable argument. That 
de the unanswerable argument against all forms of oppo- 
sition to Christianity to-day. It was the way of the tri- 
umph then. I¢ is the way of the triumph now. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





“GOOD TIMES.” 
BY THE REY. W. WILLIAMS. 


Yes, and let ua have good times. Why not? Forthe 
time of youth is the time of pleasure and of joy. God 
never created & single being to be cramped and caged. 
Sadness and heaviness of heart are not known in God’s 
wniverse, Itis the republic of sin that measures her 
legislations anc all her movements with the milestones 
of shame and sorrow. Her highest capital and her best 
commodities are pangs of conscience and bitter tears of 
shame. It is not the child of nature that weeps, but the 
child of sin. 

. Joy is the prerogative of the highest and best of fathers. 
The soft breeze of the morhing is light with laughing, 
the dew dances with joy. The little lambs and the young 
colt,—their element is the element of pleasure, because 
they are created for it, Why, then, should the crown of 


—besad? There is nothing in the true nature of things 
to compel him to be so. 

Christianity places a halo of glory around the joys 
of human life. Jesus, the true man, enjoyed the socia- 
bility and good times of a wedding party, tried his best 
to make matters agreeable, and even extended the means 
and possibility for the party to be successful. 

But consider, for one second, what is the meaning of 
“good times.” Have you ever considered that the 
phrase “ good times” means “the times of God”? 
Whenever it is used, whenever wished, we wish the 
times of God. There was once a young lawyer, who, 
according to the politeness of his profession, addressed a - 
certain Individual with the term “good.” The answer 
was, “There is none good but God.” This is the testi- 
mony of science, philosophy, and wisdom. 

Why does philosophy speak so much of the “ true, the 
beautiful, and the good”? Simply to show that “good” 
is the highest standard for mau. Man achieves this by 
becoming like God. God is the good. There is nothing 
inappropriate in the wish we convey to our friends by 
desiring that they have good times, as it is the highest 
wish. But, on the other hand, it is well for us to remem- 
ber that any worldly, selfish, sinful pleasure cannot be 
classed under the heading “good times.” When ‘such 
takes place, we nickname the noblest aspect and one of 
the best opportunities of human nature. 

Let us, then, in all the pleasures of youth, have the 
times of God. Thus we shall enjoy the rose of life with- 
out any thorn lurking under its beauty. 

Granville, N. Y. 





UNSATISFIED. 
BY CORNELIA REDMOND. 


The rose that blooms to-day, we feel with sorrow, 
Will faded be and dead upon the morrow. 

We love what time is all the while estranging, 
The beauty that we know each hour is changing. 


Our dearest hopes are often wont to perish, 
We’re always losing something that we cherish ; 
But would we long for heaven, when life’s day closes, 
If this wide world were one great bed of roses ? 
New York City. 





A WORD FOR DISCOURAGED TEACHERS. 
BY LIZZIE FRANCES TICHENOR. 


During my early experience as a teacher in the Sun- 
day-school I believe 110 one could have been more utterly 
discouraged than I. Sunday after Sunday witnessed the 
old experience of failure to interest my class. Even 
though I had studied and prayed that I might make 
my teaching more clear, there was the same seeming 
indifference. 

There would perhaps come an occasional Sunday when 
the lesson hour would pass ali too quickly, so thoroughly 
would my scholars seem to enter into my own feelings; 
then, to my dismay, would follow a relapse into the old 
apathetic condition. 

After several years of discouragement, during which 
I had seriously questioned my right to teach, thinking 
there must be in me some inability to interest, and had 
cast about in every direction after some solution of the 
mystery, there came one unusually hard Sunday, when 
it had seemed as though the hour for release would never 
come, and I chanced to speak to a gentleman (teacher 
of a class of young men) of my trouble, and found he too 
had just such days of discouragement. It helped me to 
find I was not alone in my trouble, and gave me confi- 
dence and new enthusiasm to continue. What a won- 
derful impetus to labor sympathy sometimes gives ! 

Up to this point in my experience it had seemed to 
me the success of a teacher lay in a certain eloquence 
and no small amount of knowledge, and I studied hard 
to acquire at least a small degree of these (to me) essen- 
tials, which by no means could be mine to any marked 
degree. 

Then there came a time when physical strength was 
taken from me. And although still able to be in my 
place in the Sunday-school, much thought became irk- 
some and wellnigh impossible. This condition forced 
me to pursue a very different method from my former 
one. I was obliged to present the lesson story in the 
simplest possible manner, dwelling on the practical 
points as plainly as possible, and I very soon dis- 
covered my former stumbling-block. I had heretofore 
failed to bring the lesson to the hearts of the children. 
I had been aiming too much at the heads, instead of the 
hearts, of my scholars, failing to reach either. 

Oh, whata fatal error for a teacher to fall into! 





God’s.intelligence—man, and youth the beauty of man 


sened, although by no means removed ; for there will 


and my class, instead of heart touching heart. But never 
again came those dreadfully depressing days, although 
that class stayed by me until grown to manhood. 

I have learned to look upon such trying days as disci- 
pline, and hope for better things through God’s help.. I 
togk to myself Christ’s promise to Paul: “ My strength 
is made perfect in weakness," 

I found, too, that impressions slow to show their 
impress oftentimes surprise you by their unexpected 
appearance; and all those years of seemingly useless 
effort had been slowly but surely doing their work in God’s 
hands, turning my poor, imperfect, unfinished labor into 
fruit for the Master. 

It took mé years to learn my own lesson,—that Christ 
himself is the teacher, we only the mouthpiece, All he 
expedéts of us is steady, willing, prayerful endeavor to 
teach his love and forgiveness, and leave to him results, 
knowing that he, who is Father of us all, and loves to 
answer prayer, will never permit such service, however 
imperfect, to be lost. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE WIND AND THE OAK-TREE. 
BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Helen was a little girl, who loved the fields and the 
woods, the flowers and the birds, and everything seemed 
to.love her. The birds sang their sweetest songs to her, 
and the summer breezes whispered pretty tales in her ear. 

One day she was lying in the shade of an oak-tree} 
near a field of waving wheat. The bearded wheat-heads 
were so bright and yellow that Helen thought of a field 
of gold. 

She looked so long at the golden heads that they began 
to nod and to talk to her; and presently the oak-tree 
drew a long sigh, so deep that it stirred all the leaves, 
and shook off several acorns. 

“Why do you sigh on this fine day?” asked Helen 
kindly. 

“Tam thinking,” answered the tree, “ of that beautiful 
wheat, standing so proudly in the sunshine, and of what 


up, that I know too well what is to happen. I saw the 
farmer when he came to sow this field. I saw the little 
seeds drop into the ground. I have seen them growing 
up to the glory of green and gold, and have often waved 
my branches to cheer them. Soon these beautiful golden 
heads will lie low upon the ground. The sickle will take 
them all, That is why I sigh on this fine day.” 

“Tt is sad,” said Helen soberly; “‘ but why must the 
lovely wheat be cut down?” 

“T don’t know why, child,” the old tree replied; “I 
only know it always Wappens. But here comes my friend 
the wind, who listens everywhere, and finds out many 
things. I will ask him.” 

The wind stopped to sing a low song among the oak- 
branches, and the tree said: 

“How can you be so light and merry, Mr. Wind, when 
death is everywhere? Look at that fine wheat, so soon 
to be cut down and carried away! Perhaps you can tell 
me why.” 

“Poor tree,” said the wind; “you know nothing of 
the world beyond this field. Of course, it is not to be 
expected, as you can neither fly nor walk, nor rush about 
asIdo. If'you knew more, you would see that the life 
of the wheat only begins in this field. I have seen it 
carried into the farmer’s barn. There it is beaten by a 
heavy machine, which you might think would destroy 
it; but it is only to free the grain from the hard covers, 
which are no longer needed, and which I help to blow 
away. 

“And then,” continued thd wind, “the grain is carried 
to the mill, and crushed and ground to powder. It seems 
a hard fate; but at last, oak-tree, it comes to its highest 
use,—it is ready to be made into food forman. There 
is nothing better for a little girl like this one at your feet 
than good bread; and where would she get it if the 
wheat were not cut down, and threshed, and ground 
into flour? 

“If you could see the end of things as well as the 
beginaing, you would not sigh so often. What seems 
hard to bear is often the way to something much grander 
and better. So cheer up, Mrs. Oak.” 

And the wind gave such a merry whistle that it ieaad 
Helen from her dream. 





From that time on I found my difficulties greatly les- 
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come days when there seems miles of space between me — 


is to befall it. J have seen so-many fields of wheat grow. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 





1. April 5.—Saved from Fami 


2. April 12.—The Good and Evil in Jehw.......... ..............2 Kings 10; 18-81 


3. April 19.—Jonah Sent to Nineveh 


2 Kings 7 : 1-16 


Jonah 1: 1-17 





4, April 26.—Nineveh Brought to R 


t Jonah 8 ; 1-10 





5. May 3,—Israel Often Reproved......... % 
(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20.) 


Amos 4 : 413 








6. May 10.—Israel’s Overthrow F\ 


Amos 8 : 1-14 





bie May 17.—Sin the Cause of Sorrow. babel aTe Hosea 10: 1-15 
Also, Whitsunday Lesson, John 16 : 7-20.) 


8. May 24.—Captivity of Israel 





9. May 31.—The Temple Repaired. 


° 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 
: 2 Chron, 24 : 4-14 





10. June 7.— 


Hezekiah the Good King..ci......... --.-ccerseees- 2 Chron. 29: 1-11 
11. June 14.—The Book of the Law Found 


2 Chron. 34 : 14-28 





12, June 21.—Captivity of Judah 


dssched 2 Kings 25 : 1-12 





1s. June 23.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 28 : 1-18 ; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-12. 





LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, MAY 17, 1891. 
TittE: SIN THE CAUSE OF SORROW. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Hogea 10: 1-15. Memory verses, 12, 13.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Is’ra-el i# an empty vine, he 
bringeth forth fruit unto himself: 
according to the multitude of his 
fruit he hath increased the altars; 
according to the goodness of his 
land they have made goodly 
images. 

2 Their heart is divided; now 
shall they be found faulty: he 
shall break down their altars, 
he shall spoil their images. 

3 For now they shall say, We 
have no king, because we feared 
not the Lorp; what then should 
a king do to us? 

4 They have spoken words, 
swearing falsely in making acove- 
nant: thus judgment springeth 
up as hemlock in the furrows of 
the field. 

5 The inhabitants of S4-mé’ri-a 
shall fear because of the calves of 
Béth-d’ven: forthe people thereof 
shall mourn over it, and the 
priests thereof that rejoiced on it, 
for the glory thereof, because it is 
departed from it. 

6 It shall be also carried unto 
As-syr'i-a for a present to king 
Javreb: E’phra-Im shall receive 
shame, and Is‘ra-el shall be 
ashamed of his own counsel. 

7 As forSa-miiri-a, her king iscut 
off as the foam upon the water. 


8 The high places also of A’ven. | 


the sin of Is’ra-el, shall be de- 
stroyed : the thorn and the thistle 
shall come up on their altars; and 
they shall say to the mountains, 
Cover us; and to the hills, Fall 
on us, 

9 O Is’ra-el, thou hast sinned 
from the days of Gib’e-ah : there 
they stood: the battle in Gib’e-ab 
against the children of iniquity 
did not overtake them, 

10 Itisin my desire that I should 
chastise them; and the people 
shall be gathered against them, 
when they shall bind themselves 
in their two furrows. 

11 And E’phra-im is as a heifer 
that is taught, and loveth to tread 
out the corn; but I passed over 
upon her fair neck: I will make 
E’phra-im to ride; Ji’dah shall 
plough, and Jacob shall break 
his clods. 

12 Sow to yourself in righteous- 
ness, reap in mercy; break up 
your fallow ground : for it is time 
to seek the LorD, till he come and 
rain righteousness upon you. 

13 Ye have ploughed wicked- 
ness, ye have reaped iniquity ; ye 
have eaten the fruit of lies: be- 
cause thou didst trust in thy way, 
in the multitude of thy mighty 
men. 

14 Therefore shall a tumult erise 
among thy people, and all thy 
fortressesshall be spoiled, as Shal’- 
man spoiled Béth-ar’bel in the 
day of battle: the mother was 
dashed in pieces upon Aer chil- 
dren. 

15 So shall Béth’-el do unto you 
because of your great wickedness: 
in a morning shall the king of 
Is’ra-el utterly be cut off. 


10r, prosperity *Or, obelisks *Or, He hath divided 


, they swear 


THcb. roa See Deut. xxix. ars 
> Samaria 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 Israel is a luxuriant vine, 
which putteth forth his fruit: 
according to the multitude of 
his fruit he hath multiplied his 
altars; according to the !good- 
ness of hisland they have made 

2 goodly *pillars. *Their heart 
is *divided ; now shall they be 
found guilty: he shall smite 
their altars, he shall spoil their 

8*pillars. Surely now shall 
they say, We have no king: for 
we fear not the Lorp; and the 
king, what can he do for us? 

4 They speak vain words, 5 swear- 
ing falsely in- making cove- 
nants: therefore judgement 
*springeth up as’? hemlock in 

5 the furrows of the field. The 
inhabitants of Samaria shall 
be in terror for the calves 
of Beth-aven: for the people 
thereof shall mourn over it, 
and *the priests thereof that 
rejoiced over it, for the glory 
thereof, because it is departed 

6 from it. It also shall be carried 
unto Assyria for a present to 
*%king Jareb: Ephraim shall 
receive shame, and Israel shall 
be ashamed of his own counsel. 

7 As for Samaria, her king is cut 
off, as ™ f upon the water. 

8 The high places also of Aven, 
the sin of Israel, shall be de- 
stroyed: the thorn and the 
thistle shall come up on their 

altars; and they shall say to 
the mountains, Cover us; and 
9 tothe bills, Fallon us. O Israel, 
thou hast sinned “from the 
days of Gibeah: “there they 
stood ; that the battle against 
the children of iniquity should 
not overtake them in Gibeah. 

10 When it is my desire, I will 

chastise them; and the peoples 

shall be gathered against them, 
when they are “bound “to 
their two transgressions. And 

Ephraim is an heifer that is 

taught, that loveth to tread out 


1 


a 


thecorn; but I have passed over | Thou 


upon her fair neck : I will set 
a rider on Ephraim; Judah 
shall plow, Jacob shall break 
12 his clods. Sow to yourselves 
in righteousness, reap accord- 
ing to mercy; break up your 
fallow ground : for it is time to 
seek the Lorp, till he come 
and "rain righteousness upon 
13 you. Ye have plowed wicked- 
ness, ye have reaped iniquity ; 
ye have eaten the fruit of "* lies: 
for thou didst trust in thy way, 
in the multitude of thy mighty 
14 men. Therefore shall atumult 
arise “among thy ™people, 
and all thy fortresses shall be 
spoiled, as Shalman spoiled 
Beth-arbel in the day of battle: 
the mother was dashed in 
15 pieces with her children. 280 
shall Beth-el do unto you be- 
cause of your great wickedness: 
at daybreak shall the king of 
Israel be utterly cut off. 






LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


Go.pen TEXT FoR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lxzsson Topic: Sorrow a Fruit of Sin. 


1. Israel’s Sins, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Israel’s Sorrows, vs. 6-8. 

3. Jehovah’s Expostulations, vs. 9-15. 
GoLpEen Text: Your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God,—Isa. 59 : 2. 


Darty Home REapinas: 


M.—Hos. 10: 1-15. Sorrow a fruit of sin. 

T.—Hos, 11: 1-11. God's love to Israel. 

W.—Hos. 14:1-9. Mercy for Israel. 

T.—Heb, 3 : 1-19. - Sorrow through unbelief. 
F.—Heb. 4 :1-16. Blessedness through faith. 
$.—Mark 14 : 53-72, Peter’s sin and sorrow. 
$.—Heb. 12:1-17. Improvement through sorrow. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ISRAEL’S SINS. 

1. Idolatry: 

He hath multiplied his altars (1). 

Behold th Ot 1a K 

He built vahite Beall I the i fost of heaven (2 Kin ci (a 
He set the graven ny dnd 

Ephraim hath multiplied PRT wy to sin i Con 8: Ti 


i, Halt-Heartedness: 

Their heart is divided (2). 

Serve him with all your heart (Deut. 11 : 1 

How long halt ye between two opinions? ( Kings : 21) 

1x a the Lord, and served ag graven images 

ngs 

No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6 : 24). 

Wl, Untruthfulness : 

They speak vain words, swearing falsely (4). 

Thou ghalt not bear false witness (Exod. 20 : 16). 

Thou desirest truth in the inward parts (Psa. 51 : 6). 

Buy the truth, and sell it not (Prov. 23 : 23). 

There is no truth ,. , in the land (Hos. 4:1). 

1. “He hath multiplied his pitas. " (1) Israel’s capacity; (2) 
Israel's perversity ; (3) Israel's — 

2 “Their beartis divided.” (1) Perfect hearts; (2) Divided hearts. 
—(1) Hearts demanded by Jehovah ; (2) Hearts withheld from 
Jehovah; (8) Hearts divided with the world. 

3. “Therefore sae oor a springeth up.’”’ (1) Sinful luxuriance; 
(2) Judicial harvest 


Il. ISRAEL’S SORROWS. 
1. Mourning : 
The people thereof shall mourn (5). 


Our dance is turned into spourning Com 

pray one that dwelleth therein shall hE (Flos. 4:38). 
turn your feasts into mourning (Amos 8 : 

Woe, ... ye that laugh now! for ye shall rach th, ‘Lake 6 : 25). 


ll. Shame: 
Israel shall be edinaed of his own cownsel (6). 


They shall be ashained that deal treacherously (Psa. 25 : 3). 

Let the proud be ashamed (Psa. 119 : 78). 

My servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed (Isa. 65 : 13). 
Then shalt thou remember thy ways, and be ashamed ‘iseke 16 ;: 61). 


WM. Despair : 
They shall say to the hills, . . 


Men shall go into the caves 
(Isa, 2 : 19). 


- Fall on us (8). 
. .. from before the terror of the Lord 


Then shall they . . Say to the mountains, Fall a us (Luke 28 : 30). 
They say,.. all on us, and hide us (Rev. 6 : 16). 
They shall desire to die, ‘and death fieeth from them (Rev. 9 : 6). 
1. ‘“‘ The inhabitants of Samaria shall be in terror.”’ (1) A sinning 
people ; (2) A coming terror. 
2. mr ed shall be ashamed of his own councel.’’ (1) Israel's self- 
omeneny (2) Israel’s certain shame.—(1) Counsel ; (2) Error; (3) 
ame 
8. “Cover us:... Fallonus.’’ (1) A moment of peril; (2) A peo- 
ple in terror; 3) A cry of despair. 


Ill. JEHOVAH’S EXPOSTULATIONS, 
1. Sins Recalled: 

O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah (9). 
Ye have sinned a great sin (Exod. 32 : 30). 
Behold, ye have sinned nst the Lord (Num. 82 : 

Yet went they on still to sin against him ( a. 78 : 17). 
. hast sinned against thy soul (Hab. 2 : 10). 
i. piven Extended : 

Sow .. . in righteousness, reap according to mercy (12). 
A God. .. keeping mercy for thousands (Exod. % : 6, He 
Plenteous in mercy unto all them that call (Psa. 86 
Gea. be . is from everlasting to ia—n (Psa. 108. 0. 

being rich in mercy (Eph. 


mt. Return Urged: 
It is time to seek the Lord (12). 


Seek ye the Lord while he may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Return ye now every one from his evil way Gee. 18: 11). 
Come, and let us return unto the Lord (Hos. 6 : 1). 
Return unto me, and I will return unto you (Mal. 8:7). 


1, “O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah.” (1) 
Israel’s persistent sinning ; (2) ae igh Le ow lament. 

2 “I will Pohastise them.” (1) Brrael’s ) Jehovah's dis- 
pleasure ; (3) vow gad chastisement. 

8. “Ye have plowed wic r ye have ride iniquity.” (1) 
The plowing,—when? what? (2) The reaping,—when? what? 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


AFFLICTIONS OF THE WICKED. 


Judicially sent (Psa. 107 : 17 ; Jer. 30 : 15). 
Multiplied (Deut. 31 : 17 ; Psa. 32 : 10). 
Continued (Eecl. 2 : 23; Isa. 82 : 10). 

Sudden (Psa. 73 : 19 ; Prov. 6 : 15). 
Exemplary (1 Cor. 10 : 5-11 ; 2 Pet. 2 : 6). 
Sometimes humble them (1 Kings 21 : 27). 
Sometimes harden them (Neh. 9 : 28, 29 ; Jer. 5 : 3). 
Glorify God (Exod. 14:4; Ezek. 38 : 22, 23). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Contemporangous History.—The prophet Amos lived 
when Jeroboam II. was king of Israel and Uzzish king of 
Judah. The prophet Hosea began to prophesy during the 








kiah, king of Judah. In the opening verse of the prophecy 
(Hos. 1: 1), no mention is made of any other king of Israel 
than Jeroboam, but the four kings of Judah are named. This 
does not prove that Hosea lived in Judah, but is probably’ 
due to the unsettled condition of the northern kingdom, ' 
though there may be in this.a recognition of the true theo- ‘fa 
cratic succession in Judah. 1 
It is probable that Jeroboam’s reign was nearly over when 
Hosea appeared as prophet, since the book contains no refer- 
ence to the prosperity of that period. His work must have 
been finished before the destruction of Samaria in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah, so that he could not have lived long after 
that reign began. Hosea therefore immediately followed “4 
Amos, and was a contemporary of Isaiah (Isa. 1: 1) in his 
earlier years, The period of Hosea’s activity is variously 
reckoned, according to the chronology adopted, from sixty or 
seventy years to less than thirty (see below). His name 
means “God is help,” or “help,” and is more correctly “ Ho- 
shea.” Of his life nothing is known, except on the theory 
that chapters 1 : 2-9 and 3: 1-5 are historical, and not figura- 
tive, statements. While the prophecies refer almost exclu- 
sively to Israel, the book was soon known and recognized as 
prophetic in the southern kingdom. : 

The northern kingdom, during the activity of Hosea, who i 
has been called the Jeremiah of Israel, was at its worst, ex- “3g 
externally and internally, the history agreeing with the 
prophecy. Jeroboam’s splendid reign was followed, accord 
ing to the usual chronology, by an interregnum of ten or 
eleven years. Zachariah, his son, reigned but six months, 
being slain by the usurper Shallum, who, after one month; 
was put to death by Menahem. This tyrant reigned ten 
years, and became tributary to Pul, king of Assyria. His som; 
Pekahiah, succeeded him, but was slain, after two years, by 
his general, Pekah. Shortly after this, Uzziah died. The 
twenty years’ reign of Pekah was full of misfortune. Tiglath- 
Pileser IL, king of Assyria, conquered the larger part of hig 
dominions, carrying away many of the inhabitants into caps 
tivity. Another interregnum (of nine years) is assumed at 
this time, to give room for the long reigns of contemporary 
kings of Judah, Ahaz beginning to reign in the seventeenth 
year of Pekah. The last king of Israel was Hoshea, who 
seems to have been the creature of the Assyrians, But 
he sought alliance with So (or Shabaka), king of Egy 
and was therefore imprisoned by Shalmaneser, the king’ 
Assyria, who besieged Samaria for three years, and finally 
destroyed it. The prophet probably died shortly after. 

Meanwhile, in Judah, Uzziah was for some time a leper; 
punished for his attempt to burn incense in the sanctuarf. 
His son Jotham succeeded him (probably acted as regent for 
a long time before the death of his father). His reign was 
prosperous, but the high places remained. Ahaz, his son, 
was idolatrous. Entering into alliance with Tiglath-Pileser, 
when pressed by the Syrians and Israelites, he helped to 
hasten the conquest of the northern kingdom, and also cor- 
rupted the worship, of the temple in imitation of foreign 
usages. Hezekiah succeeded his father in the third year of 
Hoshea’s reign, and his history will be studied in subsequent 
lessons. 

Piaces.—Samaria, Beth-el, to which the names Beth-aven 
and Aven are applied (meaning “house of nothingness,” or 
“nothingness”). Beth-arbel is supposed to be Irbid (Arbela), a 
not far from Tiberias; but others think it was the city on a 
the Tigris. 

Tiwe.—It is impossible to fix the dates with any accuracy, 
Assuming that the beginning should be placed in the second 
year before the death of Jeroboam IL, and the end in the 
sevond year of Hezekiah, the usual chronology would give us 
from B.C. 785 to B.C. 725. This is reckoned from B.C. 721 
as the date of the fall of Samaria. Professor Davis, who 
places the fall of Samaria in B.C. 722, shortens the period 
considerably. He makes Uzziah reign jointly with Amaziah, 
Jotham with Uzziah, Ahaz with Jotham, and Hezekiah with 
Ahaz. In this way he avoids accepting the interregna in 
Israel, and gives B.C. 749 as the end of Jeroboam’s reign, 
According to this view, Hosea’s activity extended only from 
B.C. 750 (second year before Jeroboam’s death) to B. C. 726; 
that is, twenty-four years, instead of sixty. 

Persons.—Shalman is spoken of ; some suppose that he is 
the same as Shalmaneser, which seems unlikely. Others say 
he was an Assyrian king, not known otherwise. The king 
Jareb may mean the hostile king of Assyria, and the king of 
Israel referred to may be any one of those murdered during 
this troublous time. 

The lesson consists of a serics of predictions, joining sins 
and the punishment of them. 




























































































































CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Hosea was a native of the northern kingdom, and exercised 
his ministry there during a protracted period (Hos. 1: 1), 
Its early portion was contemporary with the brief mission 
upon which Amos was sent to Beth-el from the kingdom of 





time of those kings, ard continued until the days of Heze- 


Judah in the later years of Jeroboam II. That Hosea began 
to prophesy shortly before Amos may be inferred from the 
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order of the books in the collection of the minor prophets. 
Bat from this time through the remaining years of Uzziah, 
and the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz and into that of Hezekiah, 
he continued to utter warning and rebuke, coupled with the 
most tender solicitations and declarations of the Lord’s con- 
tinued love for his transgressing people. It must have been 
disheartening to this faithful servant of God, so profoundly 
concerned for the welfare of Israel, to see his warnings and en- 
treaties alike unheeded while Israel was hastening on to ruin. 
«. Verse 1.—Israel isa luxuriant vine: Not, asin the Authorized 
Version, “an empty vine,” nor, as in the margin of the 
Authorized Version, “a vine emptying the fruit which it 
giveth,” but a vine which pours itself forth, spreads out its 
branclies (comp. Psa. 80: 8-11). It denotes the outward pros- 
perity and abundance which they had enjoyed.— Which putteth 
forth his fruit : Not, as in the Authorized Version, “ he bring- 
eth forth fruit unio himself,’ which suggests’a contrast that 
fe not intended. In Isaiah 5: 1, 2, the vineyard which had 
been planted with thechoicest vine, and diligently cultivated, 
bore wretched fruit, significant of sins against God, But 
Hosea uses fruit, not in this moral sense, but simply as com- 
pleting the picture of the luxuriant growth of the vine, and 
representing the prosperous condition of Israel, their wealth 
and resources.—According to the multitude of his fruit he hath 
multiplied his aliars : His prosperity, instead of bringing him 
te God, its author and source, led him away from God., The 
more he prospered, the more ungodly he became (Deut, 8: 
32-14; 32:15). .The multiplication of altars was in itself 
an offense, because the law commanded them to have but one 
altar, and that in the place which the Lord himself should 
choose, and thither they should bring all their sacrifices 
(Deut. 12: 5,6). The necessity of such a command is obvious. 
Phe schismatical altars on high places always led to a de- 
generate and idolatrous worship. This was particularly the 
case in the northern kingdom, where the worship established 
by Jeroboam was itself idolatrous, Hence every fresh altar 
‘was a new scene of iniquity and a center of corrupting influ- 
ence (Hos. 8: 11).—According to the goodness of his land they 
have made good'y pillars: “Goodness” may here refer to the 
fertility of the soil, whence it was called a land flowing with 
milk and honey (Exod. 3: 8; Deut. 8: 7-9); or, as suggested 
in the margin, “ prosperity,” it may.include all the advantages 
and blessings enjoyed in the land which God had given them, 
and.so be the equivalent, in literal language, of the figure of 
the preceding clause. The “pillars” were not “ images” 
(Auth, Ver.), but upright stone shafts erected beside the altars 
as.iddlatrous symbols. These were used in Canaanitish wor- 
bltip, but were strictly forbidden in the Mosaic law (Lev. 
26:1; Deut. 16; 22). 

Verse 2.— Their heart is divided: Their outward conduct is 
spoken of in the preceding verse, here their heart as the seat 
of their affections and purposes. This is divided bétween God 
and idols (1 Kings 18: 21;,2 Kings 17: 33). They are not 
Whole-hearted in God’s service (Psa. 86: 11, 12). Or it may 
mean, as in the margin, “their heart is smooth,” slippery, 
flattering, or deceitful (Jer. 17:9). They promise well, but 
do not keep their engagements. They make a fair pretense, 
but they cannot be depended npon.— He shall smite their altars : 
The altars on which they rely for protection, by which 
they count upon obtainjng the Divine favor. The expression 
is peculiar and very significant. Literally, God shall break 
the netk of their altars. So complete should be the ruin! 
Some suppose an allusion to breaking the horns from the 
altars (Amos 3 : 14), and thus destroying their strength and 
wirtue.—He shall spoil their pillars ; Not merely mar or injure, 
but lay waste, bring to desolation. 
« Verse 3.—Surely now shall they say: “Now” refers to the 
time just at hand.—We have no king: Israel had both a 
dveavenly and an earthly monarch, the latter the vicegerent 
and representative of the former. Under their sway they 
were confident of protection. But in no long time they shall 
lose both.—For we fear not Jehovah: They have forfeited the 
protection of their divine Ruler.—And the king, what can he do 
for we? Deprived of succor from above, their earthly king 
could not aid them in the extremity that was coming. 

: Verse 4.—They speak vain words: Mere words which they 
never intend w fulfil. This refers to the insincere compacts 
which they make alternately with the great empires on either 
hand, Assyria and Egypt (Hos. 12: 1). These mighty powers 
Were struggling for the mastery of Asia; and Israel, instead 
of keeping aloof and relying upon God for its defense, suf- 
fered itself to be drawn into their strifes, and sought the 
aid now of one, now of the other, as seemed at the time 
most for its interest.—Swearing falsely in making covenants : 
The treaties solemnly formed with these powers are broken 
upon occasion, regardless of their plighted faith. Or these 
may be two separate clauses, as in the margin, “ They swear 
falsely, they make covenants.” In the first, they are upbraided 
with disregarding the solemn oaths to these powers. In the 
second, they are censured for entering into such alliances at 
all. It was not only impolitic, it was an offense against God. 
They should trust in. his aid, and not put themselves in sub- 
jection to any heathen power, nor court its assistance. — 
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ponding harvest. Judgment, deserved retribution, shall fol- 

low thick and fast, springing up like a rank growth of bitter 

and deadly weeds covering all the soil, The nations with 

whom they have dealt falsely shall chastise them for their 

perfidy. This is more natural than to refer it to the moral 

effect of these public transactions upon the mass of the people. 

“ Judgment” js then taken to niean justice between man and 

man ; this is converted into rank injustice, and is aptly repre- 

sented by poisonous weeds springing up in the plowed field. 

Broken treaties avenge themselves by the loss of honor and 

uprightness in private affairs. 

Verse 5.—The inhabitants of Samaria : This may mean either 

the dwellers in the city or the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
which Samaria was the capital.—Shall bein terror for the calves 

of Beth-aven: Beth-aven means “the house of vanity.” It 

is the name which the prophet gives to degenerate Beth-el, 

which was no longer worthy of its name, “the house of God.” 

Idolatry rendered it unfit tobe so called. The calves are the 

images of gold set up by Jeroboam,—one in Beth-el (1 Kings 

12 : 28, 29), the other in Dan; but both are here called “ calves 

of Beth-aven.” Others have thonght that there was more 

than.one image of this sort in Beth-el itself. The sarcasm 

here consists in representing the people as trembling for the 
safety of their idols, which could not even secure their own 
safety, much less that of their worshipers.—For the people 
thereof: They were no longer the Lord’s people (Hos, 1 : 9). 
They were the people of the god that they worshiped, the 
calf’s people (Rom. 6 : 16).— And the priests thereof that rejoiced 
over it: They who had ministered in its temple, and exulted 
in its imagined greatness and power, in the. honor that was 
paid to it and the throngs of worshipers that assembled at its 
shrine.—For the glory thereof, because it is departed from it: All 
the splendor of its worship, the crowd of its adorers, and the 
esteem in which it was held, are gone. 

Verse 6.—It also shall be carried wnto Assyria: Not only 
the people, but their god, shall be taken captive and carried 
away.—For a present to king Jareb: This is a significant name, 
which the prophet here uses as descriptive of the king of 
Assyria, “King Fighter.” He is thus represented not only as 
warlike, but warring against Israel (Hos, 5 : 13).—Ephraim 
shall receive shame: Shall have only mortification and disap- 
pointment as the result of dependence upon a deity unable to 
succor him jn the hour of need. Ephraim, the most influen- 
tial of the Ten Tribes, is often used to denote the entire body. 
—And Israel shall be ashamed of his own counsel: Or put to 
shame by reason of its self-devised system of worship. Instead 
of following divine direction and obeying the ordinances of 
God, they have formed plans of their own, by which they 
proposed to serve God and obtain his favor; and this is the 
result (Rom. 6 : 21). 

Verse 7.—As for Samaria, her king is cut off: The reference 
is not to the fall of some particular king, but the overthrow 
of the kingdom, the cessation of royalty.—As foam upon the 
water: Frail and helpless, disappearing suddenly, or swept 
along by the current. The margin substitutes “twigs,” which 
seems to suit better the root meaning of the word. The sig- 
nificance of the figure is the same, 

Verse 8.—The high places also of Aven: Aven (“ vanity”) 
is here abbreviated from’ Beth-aven, as the prophet calls 
Beth-el (v. 5). “High place” was the usual designation of 
the illegitimate and schismatical places of worship.—The sin 
of Israel: This was their great crime in the sight of God,— 
their,forsaking the worship of the great and glorious Creator, 
and degrading him im their ideas to the similitude of a beast 
(Deut. 9: 21; Psa. 106: 20; Rom. 1: 23).—Shall be destroyed: 
Not only shall the kingdom be overthrown, but their places of 
iniquitous worship shall be obliterated.—The thorn and the 
thistle shall come up on their altars: So utterly shall they be 
abandoned and deserted.— And they shall say to the mountains, 
Cover us ; and to the hills, Fall on us: In their intolerable dis- 
tress and wo in these coming calamities, they shall wish that 
they might be crushed to instant death by a mountain falling 
upon them, rather than continue to suffer the agony of mind 
and body which they had to endure. These words are re- 
peated by our Lord (Luke 23 : 30), and again by the apostle 
John (Rev. 6 : 16), of the awful jadgment of the future. 

Verse 9.—O Israel, thow hagt sinned from the days of Gibeah : 
Or it may be rendered ag in the margin, “ More than in the 
days of Gibeah.” The reference is to the crime committed 
in Gibeah in the period of the judges (Judg. 19 : 30), which 
so roused the indignation of all Israel, and resulted in almost 
exterminating the tribe of Benjamin. And, according as the 
rendering of the text or of the margin is adopted, he repre- 
sents that criminality as continuing in Israel ever since, or 
even exceeded by the rampant wickedness of his own day.— 

There they stood: They maintained their ground against all 
the people. The attempt there made to put away evil from 
Israel (Judg. 20 : 13), by slaying’ the offenders and all who 
would screen and uphold them, was not successful. The mis- 
creants were not cut off, as was hoped and believed, but have 
been perpetuated to this day. The same thought substan- 
tially is expressed in the margin: “There have they con- 
tinued.” — That the battle against the children of iniquity should 





Therefore judgment springeth wp as hemlock in the furrows of the 
field: They have sown the seed, they must expect a corres- 


not overtake them in Gibeah: The war against those old offen- 


prevails indicates that the Israel of the present must be 
regarded as the survivors of those who perpetrated this hor- 
‘tible crime. 

Verse 10.— When it is my desire, 1 will chastise them : When 
it seems fit to God to do so, he will inflict upon them retribu- 
tion. Or it may mean “according to my desire;” that is, 
‘God will inflict such a penalty upon them as he sees fit. This 
is here spoken of, not as a punishment, but as a chastisement. 
Severe as the infliction would be, it was not intended for their 
destruction, but for their correction, and out of concern for 
their welfare.—And thé peoples shall be gathered against them: 
The instruments which God would employ in chastising 
them were heathen nations, who would invade and subjagate 
them, and carry them away captive. The reference is expe 
cially to the Assyrians and thie subject nations in their armies, 
— When they are bound to their two transgressions: They are 
represented as fastened to their sins, which they are, as it 
were, dragging after them, as & beast the load to whichiit is 
“yoked” (marg.), and from the penalty of which they can- 
not escape, This isa more striking figure than that suggested 
in the margin by the substitution of “for” for“to.” “Bound 
for their transgressions” means made prisoners or captives 
becanse of their transgressions, Some think the “two trans- 
gressions” here are the two golden calves; others, with greater 
probability, their apostasy from God, and their schism in 
rupturing the unity of Israel and sundering themselves from 
the rule of the divinely appointed house of David. Accord- 
ingly, when the prophet looks forward to the happier and 
better future, he sees both these reversed (Hos. 3:5): They 
shall “ return, and seek Jehovah their God, and David their 
king.” There is no sufficient authority for the rendering of 
the Authorized Version, “ When they shall bind themselves 
in their two furrows,” the comparison being to cattle em- 
ployed in husbandry, and compelled to drag thé plow along, 
each in his own furrow. 
Verse 11.—And Ephraim is an heifer that is taught, that loveth 
to tread out the corn: This was easy work, mere trampling, with 
no load to carry, and nothing to pull. Besides, it was forbidden 
to muzzle the ox when treading out the corn (Deut. 25: 4); 
so that an animal so engaged could eat as much as it pleased. 
—But I have passed over upon her fair neck: I am now about 
to lay a burden, or impose a yoke, upon her fair necky such 
as she has not carried or worn before. Others render “And 
I have passed over her fair neck;” that is, I have spared it, 
not imposed a yoke upon it hitherto, but I purpose hence- 
forth to change my treatment.—Judah shall plow: The other 
kingdom shall also have to suffer for its misdeeds a penalty, 
which is likened to the toilsome service of plowing.—Jacob 
shall break his elods: Shall have to drag the harrow over the 
plowed ground. Jacob is poetically pat for Israel. 

Verse 12.—Sow to yourselves in righteousness: The allusions 
to the processes of husbandry suggest this figure. The prophet 
has been setting before them the inevitable consequences of 
their sins. He urges them to change their course ‘and lead 
different lives. The moral results of their conduct are repre- 
sented as a crop springing from seed which they sow, The 
character of the seed will determine the nature of the har- 
vest. He therefore exhorts them to sow for themselves; that 
is, for their own advantage, the promotion of their own wel- 
fare, in righteousness.— Reap according to mercy: If they sow 
the seed of righteousness, they shall reap in proportion to the 
mercy shown to their fellow-men, or,.as the Hebrew word 
may likewise mean, their piety toward God.—Break up your 
fallow ground: Ground which has lain untilled must be plowed 
carefully if it is to be put under a crop.—For it is time to seek 
Jehovah : The farmer sows his seed, and performs the various 
operations of agriculture, each in its proper season, So do 
you in your religious life. It is time for you now to seek 
God. Do it at once.—Till he come and rain righteousness wpon 
you: He will then send down showers of renewing grace, 
producing the fruit of righteousness in your lives. Or it may 
be rendered as in the margin, “Teach you righteousness.” 

Verse 13.— Ye have plowed wickedness: Their wicked courses 
are compared to a farmer plowing his land preparatory to.a 
crop.— Ye have reaped iniquity: They reap the same that they 
have plowed and sown (Job. 4: 8). Sin brings its harvest of 
punishment (Jas, 1: 15).— Ye have eaten the fruit of lies: You 
suffer the consequences of your falsehoods (marg., “ faithless- 
ness”), with allusion to their perfidious breach of their com- 
pacts (v.4). Or“ lies” may be used in the sense of mistaken 
courses, that which proves false and disappoints expectations 
that have been cherished.—For thou didst trust in thy way: In 
your course of dealing, the policy you were pursuing.—Jn the 
multitude of thy mighty men: In your own military power, in- 
stead of reposing your trust in God. 

Verse 14—Therefore shall a tumult: The noise and con- 
fusion of buttle—As Shalman: That is, Shalmaneser.— 
Spoiled: Plundered, ravaged.—Beth-arbel: Arbela, in Gali- 
lee. This event is not recorded in the history, but prob- 
ably took place in the invasion mentioned in 2 Kings 17 : 3. 
This is an incidental confirmation of the statement in Hosea 
1: 1 that Hosea’s ministry extended into the reign of Heze- 
kiah, The cruelties attendant upon the sack of this place are 
depicted in the last clause. 





ders did not cut off the whole race. Such wickedness as now 


Verse 15.—So shall Beth-el do‘unto you: The idolatry prac- 
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ticed there shall Bring this dreadful penalty upon you.—At 
daybreak : Speedily, in a very short space of time. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. , 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEJKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


If the warnings, remonstrances, exhortations, and entreaties 
of faithfal preachers of righteousness could have reformed the 
northern kingdom, it would have repented of its evil ways 
and saved itself alive. Among these, Hosea, a native of north 
Israel, takes the foremost place, Appearing toward the close 
of the reign of Jeroboam II., when the afterglow of prosperity 
under that monarch was beginning to fade away, he continued 
for sixty years to plead with his countrymen to cease to do 
‘evil and learn to do well, The wild confusion into which all 
things passed at Jeroboam’s death, and the deepening wicked- 
ness of high and low, bore on the state hopelessly to its ruin. 
Civil wars, stained with cruel massacres, especially those of 
the two pretenders who rose in Gilead, Shallum and Mena- 
hem (2 Kings 15: 10, 13, 14, 16 ff.); the darkening idolatry 
associated with the worship at Beth-aven—a place near 
Beth-el—and of the high places of Gilgal, Shechem, ‘and 
Gilead (Hos, 4: 15; 6:8; 7:7; 10: 5,15; 12:11; 18:1, 
etc.) ; theaggravation of internal dixputes by the introduction 
of Assyria and Egypt, by the opposite factions, as allies in 
their feuds (Hos. 8:9; 12:1; 5:7; 7: 16; 10:6; 11:5), 
—combined to precipitate the ruin of the land, and throw a 
dark light on the words of the prophet. 

Would that preachers in our own day showed his intense 
sympathy with their fellows, and were as brave and earnest 
in their exposure of the evils that are corrupting morality, 
social, commercial, and political! He agonizes over the 


decay of righteousness, and speaks with flaming indignation |. 


against the sins of the day, not in safe generalities, but in 
pointed and direct indictments, never losing confidence, amidst 
all, in the mighty love with which the Eternal watches, for 
signs of penitence, that he may once more shine forth on 
man and bless him. Were such a preacher as Hosea to 
appear in each of our towns or cities, it may be that the deso- 
lating flood of indifference, ungodliness, money worship, and 
vice, might be stayed. Absolutely unselfish self-sacrifice, for 
the love of God and man, made the prophet thus nobly faith- 
ful; and the same brave and godly devotion would make men 
of his mold now as then. 

The tenth chapter is the first part of one of Hosea’s addresses 
on the one. subject common to all his other discourses,—the 
corruption of his country and its imminent punishment. Let 
me give it, with sufficient expansion to make it more easily 
understood. “Israel,” he cries, speaking, we may suppose, to 
some crowd in Samaria, “ Israel, ler Jeroboam IT. had 
grown to be a luxuriant vine, hanging rich with fruit; but 
the more its fruit, and the greater its prosperity, the more its 
altars to false gods increased; the richer the land, the richer 
its stately idols. The heart of the people is divided between 
them and Jehovah; and they will, for this, be dealt with as 
guilty. God himself will break down their altars and destroy 
their images. Then they will say, ‘We have now no longer 
a’ king, since King Hosea has been taken from us, because 
we did not fear Jehovah; and he is not our king, but our 
enemy. Whatcanhehelpus?’” But why, asks the preacher, 
has God forsaken them? “i will tell you,” says he. “It is 
because your rulers talk empty words, and swear false oaths, 
and make treaties to pay tribute, never intending to keep 
them, as Menahem did with Assyria (2 Kings 16:7; 17: 8); 


* and forconduct like this just punishment iseven now preparing, 


like the springing up of hemlock in the furrows of your fields, 
And what will the vengeance be? Let me tell you. Ye 
inhabitants of Samaria have trusted in the heifer-image of 
Beth-aven,—‘the house of vanity” You will lament for 
its loss, and its black-robed priests will tremble for grief and 
fear; for this, their glory, will be carried away as spoil by 
the foe. It will be carried off to Assyria, as a gift to the 
great Sargon." Shame will cover Ephraim, and Israel will 
blush for the counsel it followed, in bringing in Assyria and 
then defying it. As for Samaria, her king has passed away 
like a chip upon a stream. The high places of Beth-aven 
will be destroyed. The thorn and the thistle will come up 
over their altars. In that day men will ery to the moun- 
tains, ‘Cover us!’ and to the hills, ‘Fall on us!’ 

“© Israel! thou hast sinned as much as Gibeah, from the 
days of its great transgression (Judg. 19; Amos 9:8); but 
you have eseaped hitherto: the battle of the tribes against 
the Benjamite children of iniqnity did not overtake you, 
though you were even then as guilty. When it is my will,” 
says Jehovah, “I shall chastise you, and the peoples shall be 
gathered against you, when you shall be bound, as captives, 
because of your two trangressions,—your two idol calves of 
Beth-el and Dan. Ephraim, victorious, under Jeroboam, 
over the nations round, has been like a heifer well trained 





1“ Jareb,”’ here and in Hosea 5 : 13, is thought to be a second name 
of Sargon, as “ Pul” is of Tiglath-Pileser. The prophecy, if this be 
correct, will belong to the interval of two and a half years between 
the capture of King Hosea by Shalmaneser, and the taking of 
s@amaria by Sargon. Hosea 10:3, 7, 15 seems to corroborate this idea. 


for the threshing-floor, and that takes pleasure in treading 
out the corn. But I will now lay a yoke on her fair neck ; 
I will make her do slavish field work ; Judah shall have to 
plow ; Jacob-Israel, to break the clods. If you wish to see 
better days, sow for yourselves righteousness, and you will 
then reap mercy. Break up your fallow ground, your hard 
and barren soul, and sow it thus; for it is surely time for you 
to seek Jehovah, that he may come to teach you righteous- 
ness, Till now, you have plowed in the seed of wickedness, 
and have, as your harvest, reaped iniquity, and eaten the 
frait of your lying unworthiness. Because you have trusted 
in your chariots, and in the multitude of your mighty men of 
war, the shout of war shall rise against your tribes, and all 
your strongholds shall be destroyed,—as when Shalmaneser 
sacked Beth-arbel,’ in the day of battle; when the mother 
was dashed from the walls after her children, Such things 
will your great wickedness at Beth-el bring upon you; sud- 
denly, as when one wakes in the breaking of the morning, 
the king of Israel shall utteriy be cut off.” 

Shalmaneser IV. of Assyria (727-722 B. C.) invaded Paies- 
tine on his accession, in consequence of the omission of King 
Hosea of Samaria to pay the tribute due from Israel; and 
the storming of Beth-arbel may well have happened during 
this campaign. But there had been also, in the prophet’s 
day, a King Salman of Moab, tributary to Tiglath-Pileser of 
Assyria; and he may have been the assailant of the unfor- 
tunate town. It is quite possible, however, that Shalman 
is a contraction for Shalmaneser. 

Such preaching as this tenth chapter of Hosea, or, indeed, 
as that of the prophets generally, is surely much needed in 
our own time; for how much better is London or New York, 
in many respects, than Samaria ? 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“THE FRUIT OF THESE THINGS 
IS DEATH.” 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The prophecy of this chapter has two themes,—lIsrael’s sin 
and its punishment, These recur again and again. Reitera- 
tion, not progress of thought, characterizes Hosea’s fiery 
stream of inspired eloquence. Conviction of sin and predic- 
tion of judgment are his message. We trace a fourfold repe- 
tition of it here, and further note that in each case there is a 
double reference to Israel’s sin as consisting in the rebellion 
which set up a king and in the schism which established the 
calf worship; while there is also a double phase of the pun- 
ishment corresponding to these, in the annihilation of the 
kingdom and the destruction of the idols. 

The first section may be taken to be verses 1-3. The image 
of a luxuriant vine, laden with fruit, is as old as Jacob’s bless- 
ing of the tribes (Gen. 49 : 22), where it is applied to Joseph, 
whose descendants were the strength of the northern king- 
dom. Hosea has already used it, and here it is employed to 
set forth picturesquely the material prosperity of Israel. 
Probably the period referred to is the successful reign of 
Jeroboam II. But prosperity increased sin. The more fruit 
or material wealth, the more altars; the better the harvests, 
the better the obelisks or pillars to gods, falsely supposed to 
be the authors of the blessings. The words are as condensed 
a8 a proverb, and are as true to-day as ever. Israel had 
attributed its prosperity to Baal (Hos. 2:8). The misuse 
of worldly wealth and the tendency of success to draw us away 
from God, and tw blind to the true source of all blessing, 
is as rifé now as then. 

The root of the evil was, as always, a heart divided,—that 
is, between God and Baal,—or, perhaps, “smooth;” that is, 
dissimulating and insincere. In reality, Baal alone possesses 
the heart which its owner would share between him and 
Jehovah. “ All in all, or not at all,” is the law. Whether 
Baals or calves were set beside God, he was equally deposed. 

Then, with a swift turn, Hosea proclaims the impending 
judgment, setting himself and the people as if down in the 
future. He hears the first peal of the storm, and echoes it 
in that abrupt “now.” The first burst of the judgment shat- 
ters dreams of innocence, and the cowering wretches see their 
sin by the lurid light. That discovery awaits every man 
whose heart has been “divided.” To the gazers and to him- 
self masks drop, and the true character stands out with ap- 
palling clearness. What will that light show us to be? An 
unnamed hand overthrows altars and pillars. No need to 
say whose it is, “One-half of Israel’s sin is crushed at a blow, 
and the destruction of the other follows immediately. 

They themselves abjure their allegiance; for they have 
found out that their king is a King Log, and can do them no 
good. A king set up in opposition to God’s will cannot save. 
The ruin of their projects teaches godless men at last that 
they have been fools to take their own way; for all defenses, 
resources, and protectors, chosen in defiance of God, prove 
powerless when the strain comes. The annihilation of one- 
half of their sin sickens them of the other. The calves and 
the monarchy stooJ or fell together. It is a dismal thing to 
have to bear the brunt of chastisement for what we see to 








1 Perhaps Irbid, in the Ajlan, east of Jordan. 


have been a blunder as well asa crime. But such isthe fate 
of those who seek other gods and another king. 

In verse 4, Hosea recurs to Israel’s crime, and appends a 
description of the chastisement, substantially the same as 
before, but more detailed, which continues till verse 8. The 
sin now is contemplated in its effects on human relations 
Before, it was regarded in relation to God. But men who are 
wrong with him cannot be right with one another. Morality 
is rooted in religion, and, if we lie to God, we shall not be 
true to our brother. Hence, passing over all other sins for 
the present, Hosea fixes upon one, the prevalence of which 
strikes at the very foundation of society. What can be done 
with a community in which lying has become a national 
characteristic, and that even in formal agreements? Honeys 
combed with falsehood, it is only fit for burning. 

Sin is bound by an iron link to penalty. “Therefore,” 
says Hosea, God’s judgment springs up, like a bitter plant 
(the precise name of which is unknown) in the furrows, where 
the farmer did not know that its seeds lay. They little 
dreamed what they were sowing when they scattered abroad 
their lives, but this is the fruit of that. “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap;” and whatever other crop 
we may hope to gather from our sins, we shall gather that 
bitter one, which we did not expect. The inevitable conneos 
tion of sin and judgment, the bitterness of its results, the 
unexpectedness of them, are all here, and to be laid to heart 
by us. 

Then verses 5 and 6 dilate, with keen irony, on the fate of 
the first half of Israel’s sin, the calf. It was thought a god 
but its worshipers shall be in a fright for it. “Calves,” says 
Hosea, though there was but one at Beth-el; and he uses the 
feminine, as some think, depreciatingly. “ Beth-aven,” or 
the “ house of vanity,” he says, instead of Beth-el, “the house 
of God.” A fine god whuse worshipers had to be alarmed for 
its safety! “Its people,’—what a contrast to the name they 
might have borne, “My people”! God disowns them, and 
says “they belong to it, not to me.” The idolatrous priests 
of the calf worship will tremble when that image, which had 
been shamefully their “glory,” is carried oft to Assyria, and 
given as a present to “ King Jareb,”—a name for the king of 
Assyria meaning the fighting or quarrelsome king. The cap 
tivity of the god is the shame of the worshipers. To be 
“ ashamed of their own counsel” is the certain fate of all who 
depart from God; for, sooner or later, experience will demon- 
strate to the blindest that heir refuges of lies can neither 
save themselves nor those who trust in them. But shame is 
one thing and repentance another; and many a man will say, 
“I have been a great fool, and my clever policy has all 
crumbled to pieces,” who will only therefore change his idols, 
and not return to God. 

Verse 7 recurs to the political punishment of the civil 
rebellion. The image for the disappearance of the king is 
striking, whether we render “foam” or “chip,” but the for- 
mer has special beauty. In the one case, we see the unsub- 
stantial bubble p 

* A moment white, then melts forever; ” 


and the other, the helpless twig swept down by the stream. - 
Either brings vividly before us the powerlessness of Israel 
against the roaring torrent of Assyrian power; and the figure 
may be widened out to teach what is sure to become of all 
man-made and self-chosen refuges when the floods of God’s 
judgments sweep over the world. The captivity of the idol 
and the burst bubble of the monarchy bid us all make Jeho- 
vah our God and King. The vacant shrine and empty throne 
are followed by utter and long-continued desolation. Thorns 
and thistles have time to grow on the altars, and no hand 
cuts them down. What of the men thus stripped of all in 
which they had trusted? Desperate, they implore the moun- 
tains to fall on them, as preferring to die, and the hills to 
cover them, as willing to be crushed, if only they may be 
hidden. That awful cry is heard again in our Lord’s predic- 
tions of judgment and in the Apocalypse. Therefore this 
prophecy foreshadows, in the destruction Bf Isracl’s con- 
fidences and in their shame and despair, a more dreadful 
coming day, in which we shall be concerned. 

Verses 9 to 11 again give the sin and its punishment. 
“The days of Gibeah” recall the hideous story of lust and 
crime, which was the low-water mark of the lawless days of 
old, That crime had been avenged by merciless war. But 
its taint had lived on, and the Israel of Hosea’s day “ stood,” 
obstinately persistent, just where the Benjamites had been 
then, and set themselves in dogged resistance, as these had 
done, “that the battle against the children of unrighteousness 
might not touch them.” 

Stiff-necked setting one’s self against God’s merciful fight- 
ing of evil lasts for a little while, but verse 10 tells how 
soon and easily it is annihilated. God’s “desire” brushes 
away all defenses, and the obstinate sinners are like children, 
who are whipped when their father wills, let them struggle 
as they may. The instruments of chastisement are foreign 
armies, and the chastisement itself is described with a striking 
figure as “ binding them to their two transgressions;” that is, the 
double sin which is the key-note of the chapter. Punishment 
is yoking men to their sins, and making them drag the bur- 





den like bullocks in harness. What sort of load are we get- 
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ting together for ourselves? When we have to drag the con- 
sequences of our doings behind us, how shall we feel? 

The figure sets the prophet’s imagination going, and he 
turns it another way, comparing Israel to a heifer broken in 
and liking the easy work of threshing, in which the unmuz- 
led ox could eat its fill, but now set to harder tasks in the 
fields, Judah, too, is to share in the punishment. If men 
will not serve God in and because of prosperous ease, he will 
try what toil and privation will do. Abused blessings are 
withdrawn, and ‘ue abundance of the threshing-floor changed 
for dragging a heavy plow or harrow. 

Verse 12 still deals with the figure suggested in the close of 
the previous verse. It is the only break in the clouds in this 
chapter. Itisacall to amendment, accompanied by a promise 
of acceptance. If we “sow for righteousness,”—that is, if our 
efforts are directed to embodying it in our lives,—we “shall 
reap according to merey.” That is true universally, whether 
it is taken to mean God's mercy to us, or ours to others, The 
aim after righteousness ever secures the divine favor, and 
usually ensures the measure which we mete being measured 
to us again. 

Bat sowing is not all; thorns must be grubbed up. We 
must not only turn ove: a new leaf, but tear out the old one. 
The old man must be slain if the new man is to live. The 
call to amend finds its warrant in the assurance that there is 
still time to seek the Lord, and that, for all his threatenings, 
he is ready to rain blessings upon the seekers, The unweary- 
fing patience of God, the possibility of the worst sinner’s 
répentance, the ccnditional nature of the threatenings, the 
possibility of breaking the bond between sin and sorrow, the 
~ yet deeper thought that righteousness must come from above, 
ate all condensed in this brief gospel before the gospel. 

» But that bright gleam passes, and the old theme recurs, 
Once more we -have sin and punishment exhibited in their 
organic connection in verses 13 and 14. Their past had 
been just the opposite of sowing righteousness and reaping 
mercy. Wickedness plowed in, iniquity will surely be its 
fruit. Sin begets sin, and is itsown punishment. What fruit 
i we of doing wrong? “ Lies;” that is, unfulfilled ex- 

of unrealized satisfaction. No man gets the good 
hon he aimed at in sinning, or he gets something more that 
spoils it. At last the deceitfulness of sin will be found out, 
but we may be sure of it now. The root of all Israel’s sin 
was the root of ours; namely, trust in self, and consequent 
neglect of God, The first half of verse 13 is an exhaustive 

analysis of the experience of every sinful life; the second, a 
penetrating disclosure of the foundation of it. 

Then the whole closes with the repeated threatening, dual 
as before, and illustrated by the forgotten horrors of some 
dreadful siege, one of the “unhappy, far-off things,” fallen 
silent now. A significant variation occurs in the final threat- 
éuing, in which Beth-el is set forth as the cause, rather than 
4s the object, of the destruction. “They were the ruin of him 
and of all Israel.” Our vices are made the whips to scourge 
us, Our idols bring us no help, but are the causes of our 
misery. 

The prophet ends with the same double reference which 
prevails throughout, when he once more declares the annihi- 
lation of the monarchy, which, rather than a particular per- 
son, js meant by “‘the king.” “In the morning” is enig- 
matical. It may mean “prematurely,” or “suddenly,” or “in 
a time of apparent prosperity,” or, more probably, the prophet 
stands in vision in that future day of the Lord, and points to 
“the king” as the first victim. The force of the prophecy 
does not depend on the meaning of this detail. The teaching 
~ of the whole is the certainty that suffering dogs sin, but yet 
does so by no iron, irfipersonal law, but according to the will 
of God, who will rain zighteousness even on the sinner, being 
penitent, and will endow with righteousness from above every 
lowly soul that seeks for it. 


Manchester, England. 





‘TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Though the irrevocuble decree of destruction had gone 
forth against the state, the prophetic office was continued in 
Hosea (salvation) thirty years after the death of Amos, in 
order that any individuals desiring to be saved might find the 
means. The tfmes were inexpressibly bad. God’s people 
fallen from their high cstate are worse than heathen. 

A dozen of Hosea’s expressions were virile enough to have 
come inte our mouths as daily proverbs. 

Hosea knew, and expressed as no prophet before had ever 
done, that God is love (Hos. 2: 4-8). As the nation was lost, 
individuals were more inexpressibly longed for. Of the 
nineteen kings of Israel all were bad except one, Ahab. He 
was very bad. Hosea did not labor in vain. Many went 
over to Judah, in Hezekiah’s good reign, and served Jehovah. 
His words live and ring to-day, and will to the end of time. 
No good man can fail. 

The comp)aints against Israel are that it is an empty vine, 
nothing but leaves, or it bore fruit for itself only ; divided be- 
tween idols and God is the heart of the people; they swear 


and reaped iniquity; they have eaten of the fruit of lies; they 
are bound to their two transgressions,—the golden calves at 
Beth-el and Dan. 

Israel was a trading nation, and their sins were naturally 
those pertaining to traffic. Then, as now, men said, “ How 
doth God know?” The smiting of some great fortunes of 
to-day almost makes one think that the thunderbolts that 
dashed Israel in pieces glanced this way afterwards. 

Horea was no pessimist any more than Amos. God follows 
his people into captivity that he may lead them out again 
repentant. The last six verses of his prophecy equals, if not 
surpasses, the account of the reception of the returned pro- 
digal as it dropped from the lips of Infinite Love. 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLA¥ TRUMBULL, 


According to the multitude ‘of his fruit he hath multiplied his 
altars (vy. 1). Prosperity is less likely than adversity to 
increase a man’s loving devotion to God. While a man is 
wholly dependent on God, and has a realizing sense of that 
dependence, he is little inclined to turn away from God. But 
when a man thinks he can take care of himself, having an 
abundance of all that earth can offer, he feels no such pres- 
sure on him to trust in God alone. It is in sickness rather 
than in health, in poverty rather than in riches, in times of 
disappointment rather than in a season of gladness, that men 
are inclined to look up to God as their only hope. Accord- 
ing to the multitude of their blessings, men are disposed to 
multiply their wanderings from God. Is it any wonder, then, 
that God so often calls men to yield those things which sepa- 
rate them from him? And if we do not wish to have him 
deal thus with us, ought we not to use the measure of pros- 
perity we have from him as not abusing it? 

Their heart is divided ; now shall they be found guilty (v. 2) 
A divided heart is less than half a heart. At the best a man 
cannot be more than a man, even when all his energies are 
combined for one purpose; but if a man is in doubt as to 
what he is living for, or in which direction he is to exert 
himeelf determinedly, it is impossible for him to do anything 
with effectiveness. Such a man is already found guilty; for 
he fails in duty who fails to be wholly the Lord’s, thinking, 
speaking, doing, as the Lord's, 

We have no king: for we fear not the Lord; and the king, 
what can he do for us? (v. 3.) He who has any king but the 
Lord, has no king. He who trusts any power but God, will 
find himself powerless. He who relies on his riches, or his 
social position, or his knowledge, or his opportunities for 
worldly enjoyment, or even his purposes and sense of well- 
doing, will come to the time when that support is insuf- 
ficient, and he must say, “I have no king: for I do not trust 
the Lord; and the king I have trusted; what can he do for 
me?” Only he who can be trusted at all times, can be trusted 
at any time. 

Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap according to mercy ; 
break up your fallow ground: for it is time to seek the Lord, till 
he come and rain righteousness upon you (v.12). If we want 
good things by and by, now is the time to plan for them. 
God’s law of sowing and growing runs through the kingdoms 
of nature and of grace alike. If we would have a golden has- 
vest-field of memories and of possessions in the autumn of 
life, we must plant kindly words and deeds toward others, 
and trust toward God, in life’s springtime. In our own 
natures, in our family circle, in our church life, in our place 
in the community, we must plan and perform to-day with 
reference to the sure consequences and results of to-morrow. 
Now is the time to seek the Lord, so as to be his at his coming. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The teacher of the average class will not be able to do 
much with the text of the lesson, for it is very hard. It will 
have to suffice to make the class understand that the times in 
which the prophet lived were very evil, and that the people 
had wandered far away from the commandments of their God. 
The more God had blessed them, the more they had rebelled, 
and the worse they had become. So the prophet foretells the 
sorrow in store for the people, and tries to bring them to re- 
pentance. All his efforts are useless, for the people were bent 
on mischief, and would not be warned. Having made the 
general situation clear to the scholars, the teacher may go on 
to the elaboration of the truth that 

Sin is the Cause of Sorrow.—That was the case in the days 
of Hosea, and it is still true. The-world is fall of sorrow. 
Let the scholars tell the cases of sorrow that they know of. 
Lead them to talk freely about them. In many cases the 
cause of the sorrow will be easily marked; as when it arises 
from strong drink, or from disobedience to parents. If the 
connection between the special sorrow and the sin is not 
clearly visible, the teacher will usually have little difficulty 
in making the connection. For example, the sin of the father 





falsely in making # covenant; they have plowed wickedness 





may be seen to be the cause of the sorrow of the wife and 


children. Or the sin of the Guheneit * employer may be 
shown to be the cause of the sorrow of his employees. As 
we trace back the causes of sorrow, at the remote root, if not 
before, we shall findsin, It is appalling to think for a moment 
of all the dreadful suffering that is being endured at any time 
in a great city like New York. Yet, if we knew the causes 
that produee all this wo, we should not have to look far to 
find that in disobedience to God’s commands lies the deep root 
of it all. Wipe out only a few sins, and see what an ocean 
of sorrow would go with them. Drink, for example, wiped 
out, and most of our poverty would disappear; and, together 
with that, much of our crime. Only to-day, at 8.30 A. M., 
I saw a workman going to his factory with nine pails of beer. 
If they were already drinking at that early hour, how much 
do you suppose they wasted before night came on? And yet 
those same men will complain that their wages are too small, 
and will presently strike for higher wages and less work. In 
New York City, last year, there were spent on drink seventy- 
five millions of dollars. What an ocean of money! And if 
the families where there had been, during ‘the year, the 
largest amount of poverty and suffering, were picked out, it 
would be found that the vast majority came from those whose 
money had gone into the liquor-dealer’s till. The fact is, 
that if half a dozen sins were utterly eliminated from this 
world, nearly all the sorrow and pain of the world would go 
with them. We have now seen what one kind of sowing will 
produce. Look at another kind of which our lesson speaks, 
Sow in Righteousness, Reap Mercy.—This, too, is a sure har- 
vest. The only way in which a person who has been sowing 
sin and reaping sorrow can have a different kind of a- harvest, 
is to sow different kind of seed. You have been sowing 
drink? Then sow temperance, You have been planting 
disobedience to parents? Then put in a crop of obedience. 
You have been sowing lies? Then sow the truth. Is it Sab- 


‘| bath breaking that has been planted?. Then turn round, and 


begin to keep the Sabbath. Whatever the sin, break it short 
off, and begin to practice its opposite. This is the only way 
in which you will ever reap the harvest of mercy of which 
Hosea speaks. And will this harvest be sure tocome? Yes, 
just as surely as the other. Only to-day a teacher has come 
home from a house where the mother has signed the pledge, 
and already joy has come to that house, stich as has not been 
there for years. Only yesterday I saw a man who had heen 
a river thief, and an evil man in many other ways, but who 
has begun to follow the Master; and the whole man has 
elfanged. He is happy and sober, and already has money 
laid aside, though three months ago he had not a cent to his 
name. I have seen households transfigured by just such sow- 
ing, so that you would not recognize them as the same into 
which months ago you hardly dared venture. These are 
facts, and are the best evidences that we could have of the 
trath of God’s promise Infact, if you can show me any 
one who has stopped sin, and who is the worse off for the act, 
I will close my Bible, and never open it again. But there is 
no danger of that, for this rule has no exception. Even if 
the cessation of sin brings persecution with it, the person who 
has stopped it will still say that he is happier than he-ever 
was in his course of sin, Joy that this world cannot give 
will fill his heart. 

Now, if the teacher wants to make an alliterative statement 
of the truths that have been set forth above, he can do it as 
follows: Sin brings sorrow and suffering; but repentance 
brings restoration and rejoicing. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Name of lesson? Do little children know what sorrow 
means? Do they have troubles sometimes? What is the 
cause, or what is it that brings sorrow? 

Sin.—There was no sorrow in the world until sin came. 
Where did Adam and Eve live, in a beautiful home? There 
was perfect joy and happiness there until they sinned. What 
is our golden text? What is that long, hard word in the 
beginning of the verse? “In-i-qui-ty” is another name for 
sin. What is the meaning of “separated”? The one who 
wrote our golden text was a prophet named Isaiah, who lived 
seven hundred years before Jesus came to the earth, at the 
same time as the prophet named Hosea, who wrote the words 
of our lesson to-day. Isaiah told the people of their sins as 
Hosea did; he reminded them that God had been kind and 
merciful and- loving to them, but they had disobeyed and 
turned away from God, and that their sins had separated them 
from God,—had come between them and God so they did not 
want to worship him, would not pray to him, or love to hear 
and learn his words. While Adam and Eve lived in the 
beautiful garden, God often talked with them, and gave thcm 
everything to make life happy and beautiful; but, after they 
had sinned, when they heard God’s voice calling to them, 
were they glad to hear him? They hid away, afraid, because 
they knew they had displeased him. They would never have 
been happy any more, even in the garden; but God sent them 
out to live and work outside their beautiful home. What 





shepherd-prophet, who had been a vine-dresser, told the 
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casta'at Geil Word diy tl sinned? Wo Hose aid; he 
told how God had loved Israel as a tender father loves a 
child, how he had called his people out of slavery long before, 
and had given them leaders, teachers, and prophets. He told 
them how they had built altars, and put up images, and wor- 
shiped strange gods,—and forgotten their own Lord God. 
Then he had sent punishment upon them,—famine and war, 
—to try if they would remember him in their trouble, and 
ery to him to help and deliver them. Did they seem to care 
to honor God, and live for him and his glory? ‘ 

Fruit unto Himself.—What was one of the pictures which 
Amos said the Lord had shown him to use, to teach the peo- 
ple? What lesson was meant by thé basket of summer fruit? 
Hosea taught by the picture of a'vine; he called Israel an 
empty vine. Did you ever see 2 grapevine with thickly 
spreading green leaves, with tender, curling tendrils, and 
great branches that reached up into tall trees, and spread all 
around, making a beautiful shade? With so large a vine, 
and such a growth, one would think that hanging under 
those broad leaves would be many clusters of ripe grapes. 
But, if the owner should go and search, he would find it an 
empty vine, “nothing but leaves,” making a selfish show for 
itself, but no fruit for the owner in return for his watchful 
care. Was not that like the people of Israel? Is it so with 

“any people now? God had made them happy when they 
walked in his ways; they had been rich and strong, but they 
used it all for themselves, and not for God. What had 
they set up and worshiped, instead of God their Father? 
Would it be right for the vine owner to cut down the vine, if 
it bore no fruit for him? What, then, should God do to the 
altars and images set up in wickedness? 

They Feared Not the Lord.—They had no thought of him, 

no fear of sinning against him; they spoke falsely, made 
covenants, or promises, only to break them. The prophet said 
that God would break down their altars, and spoil their images. 
The calves of gold should be carried away and be given 
to their enemies,—to a king who had tried to conquer them. 
They would find out, too late, how foolish and wicked it was 
to trust in idols. God was coming to punish; the high places 
of sin should be destroyed, the thorn and the thistle should 
grow on their forsaken altars. But the people, if left, might 
try to build new altars. Do you think the people too should 
be destroyed? God told them, by Hosea, that they should be 
punished: in their fear and distress they would call on the 
mountains, “Cover us;” and to the hills, “Fall on us.” 
Would not such a message as that make them fear the Lord? 
Hosea told them the reason why, and said plainly, “O Israel, 
thon hast sinned.” Are you sure that sin brings sorrow? 
_ This Time to Seck the Lord —Hotea spoke words of mercy, 
even while he told of their sins. They knewghe meaning of 
sowing seeds and reaping, for they were farmers, and knew 
how to plow and plant, to sow and to reap. Do you know 
that the right seed must be planted to raise the crop you want? 
Jesus asked once, “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” To gather grapes, grapevines must be planted ; 
to raise wheat, what seed must be planted? Hosea told them 
how to seek the Lord: To break up the ground they had left 
to itself to bring up thorns and thistles; to make the ground 
niellow and soft, and then to sow righteousness, and reap in 
mercy; to “seek the Lord, till he come and rain righteousness 
upon you.” Was it of a field or a vineyard Hosea was talk- 
ing? No; he meant the heart-garden,—to have the heart 
right, to love God, to be sorry for wrong-doing; to have the 
hard, sinful heart changed, made soft and mellow, like the 
soil of a well-plowed field. On a heart that was right in God’s 
sight he would come in mercy and love, like the spring rains, 
or the showers that bring blessing and plenty for the reaping 
time and the harvest, Instead of this, Hosea said, “ Ye have 
plowed wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity.” Was not that 
another way of telling them that sin brings sorrow? Was 
Hosea sorry for them? So Jesus had compassion for sinners. 
He wept tears of pity when he looked upon Jerusalem and 
the sins of the people. Was God ready to save the people 
of Israel? What did Hosea say it is time todo? So Jesus 
called to sinners to come to him and be saved. Did Jesus 
show how to keep from being an empty vine, selfish, unfruit- 
ful, and careless for others? He said to his disciples, “I am 
the vine, ye are the branches.” Do you want to be as close 
to Jesus as a branch growing from a vine? He said that 
every branch that did not bear fruit must be taken away, but 
those who abide in him shall bear much fruit for him. Can 
little children so love Jesus as to bear fruit for him? What 
can theydo? John never forgot the words of Jesus about the 
vine and the branches, and, at the last, he said to younger 
disciples, “ Little children, abide in him.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Camwon OF DURHAM. 

Tae Hies Piaces.—Beth-aven—that is, “the house of 
vanity”—was, as we know from Joshua, close to Beth-el, 
“the house of God,” on the east side. It may have been 
either a suburb, or, more probably, the open plain north-east 


of Beth-el. No trace of the name now remains, Here, by a 
play upon the words, it is used for Beth-el, the idolatry of 
which lad made it the house of vanity, rather than the house 
of God. Beth-el is again spoken of (v. 8) as Aven simply,— 
the high places (or shrines) of Aven. The high place (Heb., 
bamah) often means a shrine, as when Jeroboam made a house 
of high places (1 Kings 12:31). The calf had become a 
center of idolatry round which many shrines were formed, 
till Beth-el became a metropolis of idolatry. These high 
places or built shrines are not to be confused with the kindred 
idolatrous worship on the tops of hills, or with groves or 
pillars (asherah), to Baal, or to the hosts of heaven. They 
were buildings, which could be plucked down, or broken 
down, or burned. They answered to the marabouts, or little 
whitewashed dome-roofed sacred places, surmounted by a 
crescent, with which at the present day all Mohammedan 
countries, and especially Syria, are studded, Like the bamah 
of old, the marabout, which most frequently marks the burial- 
place of some holy man, is generally placed in a conspicuous 
position. Thus we find both “high places” and “ groves” 
still existing, under a very different religion; the “grove,” 
or asherah, being represented by the isolated terebinth or oak 
trees on the hill-tops and wayside, decorated with rags and 
pieces of cloth, the offerings of devotees; and where at the 
new moon, the fellahin, or country folk, are still in the habit 
of sacrificing fowls, though the custom is not sanctioned by 
the Mohammedan priests, but is really a remnant of Canaan- 
itish idolatry, preserved for ages. 

“A Herren tHat 1s TAUGHT, AND LoverH TO TREAD 
Our THE Cornn.”—Threshing is still carried on in the East 
by spreading the sheaves on a wide flat surface of naked rock 
in some exposed place, where cattle are driven round and 
round it, sometimes merely trampling on the corn with their 
feet, sometimes dragging a kind of blunt harrow. This is 
very easy and light work, and the heifer could eat as she 
walked; whereas “plowing” and “breaking the clods”— 
that is, the second plowing acrosa the former furrows—is 
severe toil. So Israel shall no longer have the light service 
with which she had been indulged, but must now bear the 
yoke and toil in slavery. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ ASHAMED OF HIS Own CouNsEL.”—Jeroboam’s scheme 
in setting up the calves, to serve his immediate purpose of 
alienating Israel from Judah, wrought only too well. Sepa- 
rated not only-from Judah, but also from the protection of 
Judah’s god, Israel was exposed to the ignominy of having 
her gods stolen,—a calamity the possibility of which might 
have been suggested by a little reflection. But herein we 
have an illustration of the character of the average Oriental. 
He simply will not look before him; his “counsel” always 
bears upon the immediate end; the ultimate issue of any line 
of conduct being little, if at all, considered. 

BETH-ARBEL.—Irbid, or Irbel, the ruins of which lie about 
an hour’s ride northward from Tiberias, probably occupies 
the site of ancient Beth-arbel. It stands on the southern lip 
of the great cleft in the mountains north-west of the lake, 
known asthe Wady Hamim. The position is one of great 
strength, and the ruins indicate a city of considerable dimen- 
sions, The remains of a synagogue, dating probably from the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D., are still to be seen. 
Near at hand are the famous caves, in the face of the cliffs, 
from which Herod the Great extirpated the robbers by low- 
ering soldiers in iron cages, with chains and pulleys, from the 
top. It may have been over these very cliffs that “the 
mother was dashed in pieces with her children.” 


Tiberias, Syria 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
POR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—Where 2id Hosea prophesy? (Hos. 4: 1.) 
At what time? (Hos.1: 1.) Who, then, preached in the 
same period? (Amos 1: 1» 2 Kings 14 : 23,25; Micah 1: 1; 
Isa. 1:1.) How long did he preach? and in what century 
before Christ? What does Hosea’s name mean? How is it 
connected with the names Joshua and Jesus? Judging from 
your study of Amos, what was the religious, moral, and po- 
litical condition of Israel then? How does the story of Hosea 
1-3 apply to the evil nation? (Hos. 3:4,5.) What is the 
character of the rest of the book? (Hos. 4: 6,9; 6: 3, 6; 8: 
7; 11:4; 18:14; 14: 2, 4, 9.) 

1, How are nations like vines? (Rom. 13: 1; Isa. 5: 1-7.) 
What are national fruits? How do modern nations multiply 
altars with the multitude of their fruits? 

2. Why does a heart divided between God and the world 
count for the world? (1 Kings 18: 21; Matt. 6: 24; Jas. 
1:8.) What is the punishment? (Hos. 10: 2; Gen. 49: 4.) 
What the cure? (Jas. 4: 8.) 





8. When did they have no king? (Hos. 11:5; 2 King, 


17: 7-23.) In what sense is a godless nation always without a 
government? 

4. What covenants are referred to? (Hos. 12:1; 2 Kings 
17: 4.) How does “judgment spring up as hemlock”? (Deut, 
29:18; Amos 5:7; 6:12.) 

5. Where was Beth-aven? (Josh. 7: 2.) What do the’ 
names mean, that Hosea should call Beth-el “ Beth-aven” ? 
Why are these “chemarim” distinguished from the true 
priests? (2 Kings 23:5; Zeph.1:4.) What would be the 
“glory” of the idol? (Psa. 49: 16.) What glory never 
“ departs”? (Psa, 104: 31.) 

6. What does “Jareb” mean? (Hos. 5:13.) To whom 
may it refer? (2 Kings 17:3.) Why are Ephraim and Israel 
used interchangeably? (Josh. 16 : 5-8.) What was “his own’ 
counsel”? (1 Kings 12 : 28.) 

7. How is human pride like foam? (Psa. 90: 10.) ‘ 

8. What is Aven? (Hos,10: 5.) What are “high places”? 
(1 Kings 12; 831; Lev. 26: 80.) What do thorn and thistle 
symbolize? (Lev. 26 ; 31.) What is God’s contrast? (Isa, 
55: 7,13.) For whom is the latter part of this verse a 
prophecy still? (Luke 23: 30; Rev. 6; 15-17.) 

9. Where was Gibeah? (Judg. 19:14.) What was itssin? 
(Judg. 20: 3-7.) Whom did that “battle overtake”? (Judg, 
20: 35; 21:3.) When is a nation condemned by its own 
history? (Matt. 11 ; 23.) 

* 10, When would it be His desire? seas. 28: 58,63.) Why 
His desire? (Heb. 12:6.) Who are “the peoples”? (Hos.. 
10:6.) What are the “two transgressions”? (Jer, 2: 18; 
1 Kings 12 : 28.) 

11. Why is “treading out the corn” easy work? (Deut, 
25:4; Jer. 50:11.) What would be Ephraim’s yoke and 
rider? (Jer. 28:11.) Why should Judah and all Jacob be 
punished also? (2 Kings 17 : 13.) 

12. What is the “sure reward” of such sowing? (Prov. 
11: 18,19; Gal.6:7,8.) Who“ reaps according to” desert? 
(1 Cor.3: 7-9.) What kind of ground is meant? (Jer. 4:38.) 
How is rain a fit symbol of God? (Psa. 72 : 6, 7, 16.) 

18. Where else is the same expression? (Job 4:8; Prov, 
22:8.) What is the fruit of lies? (Prov. 19:9.) Whatis 
meant by “thy way”? (Amos 8 : 14.) 

14, What sort of tumult is meant? (Hos. 13 ; 16; Amos 
8:38.) Who may Shalman be? (2 Kings 17 : 3.) 

15, Héw does “at daybreak” come to mean “suddenly”? 
What message has this lesson for us? (Matt. 24 : 42.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


1, How many of the minor prophets have we studied ? 
2. What are their names? 3. What sin did Hosea name 
concerning wealth? (v. 1.) 4. Concerning honesty? (v, 4) 
5. Coneerning hypocrisy? (v. 2.) 6, Concerning religion? 
(v. 8.) 7. What was the result of these sins? (golden text.) 
8. What does it mean, to be separated from God? 9, How 
can such sad parting, come to us? 


Antioch Ooliege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


1, SEPARATED. 
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SIN. The king made the calves. 
Pg people went to worship. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Nothing but leaves.” 

“ What shall the harvest be?” 

“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ Afflictions, though they seem severe.” 

“ The Lord’s our rock.” 

“ At the feast of Belshazzar.” 

“ Bringing in the sheaves,” 





“ Depth of merey! can it be.” 


17:6.) Why were they thus doomed? (Hos. 10:3; 2 Kings’ 






































































































LESSON SUMMARY. 


“Sin when it is finished bringeth forth death.” The end 
of man’s chosen road can be foretold from the beginning. 
He who lives for self has a broader road to travel over at the 
start than he who lives for God; but the one road ends in 
death, while the other ends in life. This is a truth as old as 
the ages and as new as the latest morning. 

A young man might see this truth written all over the 
pages of human history, as well as declared in every book of 
the Bible. An old man has reason to observe its confirmation 
in the good or the evil of his own experience. Yet there is 
no trath which young men are less ready to believe as they 
look forward in life, or that old ones are more unwilling to 
admit is the key to their own successes or failures, as they 
look backward. He, however, who refuseg to accept this 
truth, is lost, while he who receives it as his guide is saved. 

/ We shall have what we have lived for. If we have lived 
for self, when self fails us, there is nothing left. If we have 
lived for God, when all else fails, there is more left to us 
than ever we had before, As it was with Israel, so it shall 
be with ourselves. God invites us to be in his loving ser- 
vice; if ~we are lost, it will be a result of our own persistent 


choice. 


ADDED POINTS. 


- Let no man who is out of Christ say that if he had had 
more blessings he would have been readier to trust God. If 
blessings have not already won him to Christ, a man needs 
trials to bying him to himeelf—and his Saviour. 

If men will put their trust in riches, or health, or reputa- 
tion, or friends, is it not in evidence of his love that God 
takes away from them that on which they have been relying, 
to their spiritual peril ? 

Falsehood is the seed of multiplied evils. He who is 
untrue in one thing cannot be depended on in anything. 

Nothing is worth living for that can be destroyed. Only 
that which will never fail is deserving of all confidence. 

He whose source of false pride has failed him has good 
réason for feeling ashamed of himself for having rested on 
that which wes utterly unworthy. 

God has his plans of love. He urges man to fall in with 
them. If, however, man insists on going contrary to God’s 
teachings, God does not swerve from his loving plans. God 
will be true, however man may fail. 

There are no consequences of evil which man might not 
have foreknown, if he had looked forward along his pathway 
in the light. that God threw on it. The nature of the crop 
is’settled by the nature of the seed. 








: WHITSUNDAY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 16: 7-20. Memory verses: 13, 14.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


9 Nevertheless I tell you the 
truth; It is expedient for you 
that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I defart, 
1 will sen@him unto you. 


* 8 And when he is come, he wil! 


Teprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment: 

9 Of sin, because they believe 
not on me; 

‘20 Of righteousness, because I 
go to my Father, and ye see me 
no more; 

11 Of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged. 

2 [have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. 

13 Howbeit wher he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth: for he shall 
not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he 
spédk: and he will shew you 
things to come. 

14 He shall glorify me: for he 
shall receive of mine, and shal! 
shew it unto you. 

16 All things that the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said I, 
that he shall take of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you. 

36 A little while, and ye shall 
not see me: and again, a little| 
while, and ye shall see me, be-| 
cause I go to the Father. 

17 Then said some of his dis- 
ciples among themselves, What is 
this that he saith unto us, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, and ye 
shall ree me: and, Becanse I go 
tothe Father? 


REVISED VERSION. 

7 Nevertheless I tell you the 
trath ; It is expedient for you 
that I go away : for if I go not 
away, the ' Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I go, I 

8 will send him unté&you. And 
he, when he is come, will con- 
vict the world in respect of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of 

9 judgement: ofsin, because they 

10 believe noton me; of righteous- 
ness, because I go tothe Father, 
11 and ye behold me no more; of 
judgement, because the prince 
of this world hath been judged. 

12 I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear 

13 them now. Howbeit when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
shall guide you into all the 
truth: for he shall not speak 
from himself; but what things 
soever he shall hear, these shall 
he speak : and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are to 

14 come, , He shall glorify me: 
for he shall take of mine, and 

15 shall declare i unto you. All 
things whatsoever the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said 
I, that he taketh of mine, and 

16 shall declare # unto you. A 
little while, and ye behold me 








18 They said therefore, What is 


se 


1Qr, Advocate Or, He'per Gr. Paraciete. 


no more; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me. 
17 Some of his disciples therefore 
said one to another, What is 
this that he saith unto us, A 
little while, and ye behold me 
not; and again a little while, 
and ye shall see me: and, Be- 
18 cause I gotothe Father? They 
said therefore, What is this 
that he saith, A little while? 
We know not what he saith. 


this that he saith, A little while? , 19 Jesus perceived that they were 
we cannot te}l what he saith. desirous to ask him, and he 

19 Now Jesus knew that they said unto them, Do ye inquire 
were desirous to ask him, and said among yourselves concerning 
unto them, Do ye inquire among this, that I said, A little while, 
yourselves of that I said, A little and ye behold me not, and 


while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, alittle while, and ye 
shall see me? 

20 Verily, verily, Isay unto you, 
That ye shall weep and lament, 
but the world shall rejoice ; and 
ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. 


American Revisers prefer the i: *judgment”’ instead of 
« papianoet "in verses 8 and 11, — 


again a little while, and ye 

20 shall see me? Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that ye shall 
weep and lament, but the 
world shall rejoice: ye shall be 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy. 





GOLDEN TEXT: And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
—Acts 2: 4, ; 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 7.—The passage which opens with this verse is im- 
mediately connected, by its first word, with what precedes. 
Sorrow fills your hearts, Jesus says to the disciples, because 
you hear that I am to leave you. But though it seems so 
sorrowful a thing to your minds, I can assure you that the 
greatest blessing is to come from it. My going away is to be, 
in truth, an advantage to you; for the coming to you of the 
Holy Spirit is dependent on my going. The word “Com- 
forter” might, perhaps, better be “ Helper,” as in the margin. 
It seems to include in itself more than “Comforter.” In the 
First Epistle of John it means “ advocate,” but here it prob- 
ably has a wider signification. The work of the Spirit was 
more than that of advocating or comforting, it was that of 
helping in the larger and more complete sense. 

Verses 8-11.—The work of the Spirit, as set forth in these 
verses, is a work of convincing, or conviction. The idea is 
of a controversy in which the Spirit is on one side and the 
world on the other, and the Spirit is represented as establish- 
ing the right of his own side and the wrong of the world’s 
side. This convincing is accomplished with respect to three 


sin, righteousness, and judgment. The Spirit convinces the 
world with reference to sin—that the world is itself sinful— 
by the proof which is derived from the world’s attitude towards 
Christ, “ because they believe noton me.” The want of faith 
here is made the evidence of sin, as the existence of faith is 
elsewhere made the condition of righteousness and salvation, 
The Spirit also convinces the world with respect to righteous- 
ness;—what it is and how it may’be secured,- He does this 
by means of the fact that Jesus goes to the Father, so that he 
is seen no more. The fact that he thus goes to the Father is 
the evidence that righteousness is, and is te be gained, after 
the manner of his teaching. He convinces the world, finally, 
in respect to judgment,—that there is such a judgment which 
awaits the world. This he does by means, and because of the 


the world, who governs its spirit and directs its course, is con- 
demned, the world itself will, in like mannér, be condemned. 
The convincing of the world with respect to these things and 
by means of these proofs is the work which the Spirit is to 
do, as related to the world. His work as related to the dis- 
ciples is set forth in the verses which immediately follow. 


convincing or conviction, but that of completing, with refer- 
ence to the truth, that which Jesus himself had begun, but 


was unable to finish. They could not understand all as yet, 
—even because the Spirit had not yet come. But when he 


deeply he must have felt this, as he saw them to be so slow 
of understanding ! 


is, first of all, that of a teacher. 


the disciples into all sorts of truth, but into all “the truth” 


Jews with reference to himself. He will lead to the truth, 


moved, but moved of God ; 
will speak, as I have done, the things which have been heard 


the future as related to the time of the utterance of the words, 
and thus including the development of the Christian system, 


of these things would be a part of the guiding into all the 
truth. 


Verses 14, 15.—In thus guiding you into the truth, he shall 





glorify me, says Jesus here; for the truth which he is more 


things, and by means of three proofs, .The three things are’ 


fact that the prince of the world is judged. If the ruler of 


Verses 12, 13.—The work for the disciples is not that of 


came, he would take them under his own guidance, and lead 
them into full knowledge.—I have yet many things: How 


They were only in the beginnings of their 
education, and could bear only a little as compared with what 
was to be revealed. The Spirit is here called the Spirit of 
truth. This is his characteristic, the sphere of his working 
as he is now viewed. His office as a helper for the disciples. 
“The truth,” which is here 
spoken of, is the truth in the divine sphere, spiritual truth, 
as it is everywhere throughout this Gospel. The term has a 
definite and .special reference, and the promise of guidance 
is limited by this reference. The Spirit.does not come to lead 


whieh Jesus had begun to unfold. The word “for” gives 
the ground of the statement which precedes it. The same 
ground, in substance, is given which Jesus had given to the 


because he will not speak from himself. He will not be self- 
therefore he must be true. He 


from the Father.— The things that are to come: The things of 


as well as the things pertaining to the end. The declaring 


sets forth the universal statement that all things which the 
Father has‘ are Christ's. In unfolding the divine truth, 
therefore, which he hears or receives from the Father, the 
Spirit takes of what pertains to Jesus. He doeg not move, 
and cannot move, beyond the sphere of that troth which 
Jesus has brought with himself. 

Verses 16-18.—The prominent words here are the words 
“a little while.” That which has been referred to is to be 
realized soon. The first sentence of verse 16 clearly reletes 
to the immediately approaching death of Jesus. The dis- 
ciples would then cease to behold him. But in a short time 
after that event the coming of the Spirit would take place, 
and the spiritual seeing would accompany and follow his 
coming. The following verses of the chapter indicate that 
Jesus, in the second “little while,” speaks, not of his return 
to them, after his resurrection, for the forty days, but to the 
coming of the Spirit and the condition of the disciples be- 
tween that time and the end of their lives.— What is this that 
he saith: That is, What is the meaning of what he is saying 
as he speaks to us in this way? They connected what he 
said about the “little while” with what he had previously 
said in the expression “ Because I go to the Father” (v. 10), 
—these latter words, as found in the Authorized Version in 


the meaning became even more inexplicable. Verse 18 sets 
forth the open utterance, among themselves, of what had been 
just before said in an undertone. The words “a little while” 
are, according to some authorities, “the little while;” that is 
to say, this expression, “little while,” which he is using,— 
what is it? what does it mean? We do not know, and can- 
not tell, what it means, One can easily understand how dif- 
ficult or impossible it was, in the circumstances in which 
they were, to comprehend the thought of Jesus as he spoke of 
all these things. 

Verses 19, 20.—The words at the beginning of verse 19 
show that what had just been said by the disciples was said 
to one another, and not directly to Jesus. But he perceived 
that they were evidently in perplexity as to what he had 
been saying, and so he asked them the question which re- 
peated it, and thus made it the foundation for his explana- 
tion. The explanation is ‘rather a comforting suggestion, so 
far as it is given in verse 20, than an unfolding of the mean- 
ing of the words. The idea, however, that what was to come 
would be realized in a short time, is impressively suggested 
by the contrast of the sorrow and the joy which would follow 
it.—The world shall rejoice: The contrast sets forth more em- 
phatically the sorrow of the disciples. The weeping and 
lamentation are the outward expressions of the inward grief. 
“The tears and lamentation of verse 20,” says Godet, “find 
their explanation at chapter 20 in the tears of Mary Mapda- 
lene, and in the state of the disciples after their Master’s 
death.” “The appearance of the risen Saviour,” he adds, 
“only half healed this wound; perfect joy was not given till 
the day of Pentecost (v. 22).” The day of Pentecost was the 
true beginning of the realization of all that is here described, 

Yale University. 





THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY THE REV, ARTHUR BROOKS, 


In the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles there is 
given to us the account of the desvent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the twelve apostles; That event took place upon the Jewish 
feast of Pentecost, which occurred, as its name implied, fifty 
days after the Passover; and it is celebrated upon Whitsun- 
day, the day which occurs seven weeks after Easter, and 
which is generally supposed to take its name from the white 
garments which were at that time worn by those who had 
been baptized. 

The nature and meaning of the gift of the Holy Spirit 
were very fully described by our Saviour, in his conversation 
with his disciples immediately before his crucifixion. As 
was the case in regard to cther important events, this one was 
predicted and foreslradowed in the teachings of Christ before 
it took place, in order that, when the fulfilment came, the 
teaching might be recalled and utilized (John 16:4). And 
so God always is preparing his people for future events, which 
in their first statement are mysterious, but which afterwards 
are found to be full of the greatest mening and power. 

Jesus calls the Spirit “the Comforter.” The word is as good 
a translation as can be given of the Greek word, which is 
sometimes put into English letters without translation as “the 
Paraclete,” and which includes in its meaning assistance in 
difficulty «us well as comfort in trouble, and therefore in the 
Revised Version is translated in the margin “ Advocate” or 
“Helper.” This larger meaning, which a single word can- 
not express, should always be remembered when we read of 
the Comforter. ’ 

The statement that it was expedient that he should go 
away must have seemed to the disciples one of the strangest 
words which Jesus ever spoke. For he was everything to them, 
and in his presence was summed up all their new life and 





hope. Even to-day we frequently hear it said that, if Christ 


ly ad sled bs ie elon gts ek Verse 15 


verse 16, are probably not a part of the original text,—and ° 


were once more upon earth, Christian belief and life would’ 
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the suey, Siilode Ianrugk tees: hagaaenk that the 
presence of the Spirit is better than his own presence. The 
pir id ust ouly takes the plage of Chariot, bat ha fe able to do 
the work of guiding and leading men better than Christ 
could do it, He is in all places; no earthly conditions limit 
him. He makes every land a holy land, and, wherever he 
goes, there is the fullest possibility of knowing God. By this 
fact of the gift of the Spirit, Christianity was made ready for 
its world-wide work; it was made better and larger than any 
other religion, and it was made the perfection of all religion, 
because there never can be a greater fact than the permanent 
presence of God with his people. 

_And yet that the work of the Spirit. i is not a new work, but 
the unfolding of the work of Christ,.is perfectly plain from 
the words of verse 13: “He shall.not speak of [or from] him- 
self.” Heshall act as a great authority and teacher in taking 
of the things of Christ and showing them unto the disciples. 
So, in John 8 : 26, 28, Jesus said that he spoke the words which 
he had heard from the Father; and we are taught that the 
relation which he holds to the Father theSpirit holds to him, 
and we learn thus the deep fact of the personality and divinity 
of the Spirit. The details of the Spirit’s work are given in 
verses 9-11. When -the Spirit convinces or convicts or 
reproves the world of din, he will do it by showing the 
disbelief in Christ; when he exercises his work as to 
righteousness, he will do it by showing the character of 
Christ who ascended to the Father as his only true home; 
when he speaks as to judgment, he will show how Christ 
condemned and overcame at every step of his life the prince 
of this world. Everywhere, and at all points, the teaching 
will not be abstract, but will center in Christ, whom the Spirit 
will glorify. This has been the fact. Wherever the teaching 
of the Spirit has prevailed, there men have learned and 
studied of Jesus Christ, and been drawn. nearer to him. 
Spiritual teaching has been saved from being mere philos- 
ophy, or mere sentiment, by the way in which it has fastened 
upon the life and the word of Christ. These words were both 
a prophecy and an encouragement. Asa prophecy they have 
been fulfilled; and no fact is more wonderful than the way 
in which the best and deepest Christian thought and knowl- 
edge always goes back and bases itself on the personal Christ. 
As an encouragement, these words exhort us to seek the 


teaching of the Spirit as the only means of really knowing | 


Christ, 

The Spirit is connected with progress; he is a leader into 
truth which is new to men, And this fact is not allowed to 
be any contradiction to. his constant relation with Christ, 
whose work on earth was done. For, consciously, Christ had 
abstained from saying many things which the disciples could 
not bear, and which it was to be the duty of the Spirit to 
teach. As all the facts which men are learning about the 
world in which we live have been true ever since the world 
was made, although they have only recently come to light; 
so in Christ’s incarnation and life all spiritual truth was given, 
while only gradually it. could come to the minds of men. 
Christ and his truth are so great and so much above man that 
the work of the Comforter in showing them to men will never 
cease. It belonged not to one age or set of men, but goes on, 
as men are able to bear more truth. As many things which 
Christ taught his disciples surprised and alarmed them, and 
as many new discoveries in the world seem strange and 
incredible when first made ; so will the truth which the Spirit 
is ever teaching involve difficulties which arise from men’s 
thinking that they know all the truth already. The faith in 
the great guide and teacher whom Christ promised to his 
disciples is the only thing which can make us ready to learn 
and confident to teach the truth of God. 

Verses 16 and 17 have given difficulty to others besides the 
disciples who first heard them. The English Version is clearer 
when it reads, as revised : “ A little while, and ye behold me 
no more; and again a little while, and ye shall see me.” For 
the first clause refers apparently to bodily vision, and the 
second to spiritual vision. The return to the disciples after 
the resurrection is not referred to, as it was incomplete, never 
entering into the state of perfect earthly association which 
preceded Christ’s death. Christ seems to mean “in a little 
while your earthly association with me will cease,” as it did 
at hisdeath, “In a little while after that, your association 
with me through the Spirit shall begin,” as it did on the day 
of Pentecost ; “and that shall never cease, your joy no man 
taketh from you.” These words are thus connected with 
what is told to them in the previous verses, that the presence 
of the Spirit is better than the bodily presence of Christ, and 
they close with a strain of joy and confidence which is to be 
eternal, We cannot wonder that the disciples, to whom 
Christianity meant personal association with Christ on this 
garth, could not understand these words, and that Christ could 

explain them, and only reiterated them more strongly, 
thus asking for still greater confidence in him. We see how 
new experiences are necessary to open the way for new views 
of truth, and we learn to be patient and to trast and to wait, 
when we cannot fully understand. After the day of Pente- 
cost the disciples learned what it was to see their Master in 
the presence and teaching of the Spirit. They worked and 


of the church which Sin sechi ais: ch eue Sol Gan 
because its Master is ever with it. There are strange experi- 
ences and discouraging moments, as there were for the disci- 
ples, But no man, no human events, no earthly discouragements, 
can take away that joy which comes from the knowledge of 
Christ and from the presence of the Holy Spirit. AsSt, John 
says, apparently remembering these and similar words of 
Christ, “Greater is he that is in you than he that is in the 
world” (1 John 4: 4). Joy is to be the mark of the Christian’s 
confidence, is to be felt in his heart, and seen in’ his action. 
And St. Paul must have had such a thought in his mind when 
he wrote, “ Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, 
Rejoice” (Phil. 4: 4). 

Whitsunday is the last of the great feasts of the Christian 
Year. There is no more to be told of God’s mercy and love. 
Christ has taken our flesh upon him, and been born into this 
world; he has died for our salvation; he has risen and over- 
come death ; he has ascended into heaven and sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father; he has sent the Holy Spirit to be 
with us and to lead us into all truth. Year after year we go 
through the great order of these wonderful facts, that they 
may be implanted deeply in our memories and in our hearts, 
and bring forth the fruit of good living to the glory of his 
name who loved us and gave himself for us. We are bap- 
tized into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. We love God the Father, we follow God the 
Son, we are filled with God the Spirit. And thus we are 
Christians. 


Rectory of the Incarnation, New York City. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


sci ites 
CONVENTION CALENDAR*FOR 1891. 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans,.......0. cssevderrrnnes coseee May 5-7 
Taran, state, Ot Pati tvececisvetatceccce cncreder scveasntc soseotens May 12-14 
Kansas, state, at Emporia., :....... D cn0ny soopon ogpponnn teaser May 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Eugene City........000 ssc reenee cosserees May 19-21 
Illinois, state, at Danville.................. May 19-21 
Ohio, state, at Marietta..................¢ indsphes occescdnncinaeeiia June 2-4 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge..............s000sscseseee severe June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Pueblo................ss0e cesseenee seeeeeee June 16-18 
Towa, state, at Mason City........cscoseesssscseee seceesconees June 16-18 
Minnesota, state, at Daluth.....,............. potonkg deavokdge June 23-25 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbom.............scsse0ss seseeeees June 26-28 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... ...........s00+ +0000 August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, ‘at Middlesborough................00+« August 25-27 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville...........0s+-seeeveee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk...............c00cseseeene sosssoees October 6-8 
Maine, state, at Portland..........,.....s000 cesses sereesees October 13-15 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr. William Reynolds, superintendent of organiza- 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others. 





THE ST. GILES’ MISSION. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN. 


“Who hath despised the day of small things?” The 
parish of “ St, Giles in the fields” has long been noted 
as one of the worst parts of West Central London, its 
back streets, courts, and alleys being the abode of thieves, 
tramps, beggars, and dissipated persons, who crowd 
together in dirty houses, or common lodging-houses. 
On January 1, 1860, Mr. George Hatton afd five other 
young men met together to consult about doing some- 
thing for the people of this district, and they formed a 
society, each of them engaging to contribute eight cents 
per week to its funds. Other members of the church 
with which they were connected encouraged them by 
additienal contributions; and they hired two rooms in 
Queen Street, which they opened as a mission hall, 
which would accommodate sixty persons. Printed invi- 
tations were freely distributed; but at the first meeting 
only six persons attended. This looked like failure; 
but our young friends persevered. They visited the 
people at their homes, and, notwithstanding much oppo- 
sition, they continued the public services, and, after three 
years, several of the most unlikely ones were converted, 
and the congregation had so increased that a larger hall 
was necessary. This was found in King Street, and a 
new departure was taken, services being held on Sunday 
forenoons, From a very small beginning the mission 
has become a very extensiveone. The headquarters are 
now at Little Wild Street, and there are five other sta- 
tious. There are four services every Sunday for preach- 
ing the gospel to adults; there are four Sunday-schools, 
each holding two sessions, and also a religious service 
for children, the aggregate average attendance being 
1,881. There are also seven Bands of Hope, with an 





preached and taught as never before; and they began that life 


ing is conducted regularly, and numerous other ovan- 
gelistic efforts are made. — 


for criminals with good effect; and on February 19 a 
thieves’ supper was given, at which about a hundred and 
fifty attended, and forty-three gave in their names as 


house was now obtained, and changed into a home for 
these men, and employment was obtained for them. In 
1878, “the prison-gate work” was commenced at the 
House of Correction; and it has extended to all the 
metropolitan prisons, which are fourin number. Agents 
of the mission go every morning to the gates of the seve- 
ral prisons; and as the prisoners whose terms have 
expired come out, they are invited to a breakfast near 
by; after which religious services are conducted, and 
those who wish to lead a new.life are invited to remain 
for conversation, advice, and help. As a result, “some 
thousands of prisoners, hardened in crime, have been 
sheltered, clothed, fed, and taught a better way,” many 
of whom are now living godly lives. For several years 
past, it has been the practice of the London magistrates 
in the case of boys convicted of a first offense to commit 
them to the care of the mission, and thus hundreds have 
been saved from lives of crime. 

The Thieves’ Suppers, commenced in 1877, have been 
continued every year; and in the list of chairmen on 
these occasions I find three of the judges of the supreme 
court, three lord mayors of London, and other high 
officia!s, who have thus shown their appreciation of this 
work. The last supper was held at Little Wild Street 
Chapel, on Monday, December 1. The present Lord 
Mayor presided, and the Lady- Mayoress accompanied 
him. Several hundred men were present, each of them 
having suffered imprisonment. Most of them were of 
the roughest character, but there were a few well-dressed 
men among them, who have reformed, and are now 
living godly lives, After a hearty meal of roast beef and 
plum pudding, with their accompaniments, an earnest 
religious address was given them by the Lord Mayor, 
who was followed by several other Christian gentlemen, 

Mr. George Hatton is still the superintendent of the 
Mission, and Mr. W. Wheatley is the active and efficient 
secretary, of whom some aay he is killing himself with 
work. In the list of weekly services of the Mission I 
find that, including the Sunday-schools, there are twenty- 
one distinct religious services every Lord’s Day; and on 
other days there are twenty-four breakfast meetings for 
discharged prisoners, and nineteen other religious ser- 
vices of various kinds, making a total of sixty each week. 
It is to be noted that there has been a very large decrease 
of crime in London of late years, and it is believed that 
part of this decrease may fairly be attributed to this 
Mission. In 1877 the number of inmates of the prisons 
on a given day was 10,763, and in July, 1889, it was 
6,405,—a decrease of more than two-fifths in twelve 
years, although the population had largely increased 
during those years. 


Antrim, N. H. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS, 


en 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from ite author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are seleeted, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special a*tention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,} 





ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA* 


Hardly thirty-four years have passed since the attempt 
was made in London to prove to scientific Europe, in a 


interpreted, and that the results of Assyriological re- 
search were sound and trustworthy. In the beginning 
of the year 1257 the curators of the British Museunt 
gave to each of the four most prominent Assyriologists 
of that time—-Rawlinson, Hincks, Talbot, and Oppert—~ 
a copy of the extended historical inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., for independent translation. When the four 


*Assyrien und en == aor neuvesten Entdeckun 
Von Dr. Fr. Kaulen. Vierte A - 





aggregate membership last year of 518. Open-air preach- 


xii, 286, Freibure im Breisgaa.. ands Bt. toais Missourl BBerder, ; 


Price, 4 marks (61.00). 


Early in 1877, a series of special meetings was held . 


anxious to lead a new life. A well-known thieves’ public _ 


novel way, that cuneiform texts had been correctly * 































































































































- famous meeting of May 25, it was found that they agreed 
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sealed translations were opened and examined at the 


in every essential point. Since that time the prejudice 
that existed in the minds of scholars and others against 
the stripling science of Assyriology has been gradually 
disappearing. Excavations assiduously carried on in 
Assyria and Babylonia have continued to unearth most 
important inscriptions on clay tablets and cylinders. 
The original band of investigators has been steadily 
recruited by new forces, which have helped to build up 
the science, iuterpret obscure passages, develop the gram- 
mar and lexicography, and, in general, apply the results 
obtained to other sciences, foremost amongst these being 
history, geography, and theology. 

Assyriology has thus succeeded in winning for itself 
a prominent place as an independent branch of Semitic 
studies. A well-known Assyriologist recently said: 
“ Assyridlogists are just now shooting up like mush- 
rooms.” In view, however, of the transitoriness of mush- 
room existence, this may be regarded as a doubtful 
compliment, On the other hand, if we look at the im- 
portant recent contributions to Assyriological science,— 
as Professor Tiele’s excellent Babylonian-Assyrian His- 
tory; Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar, and the 
same author's magnificently planned Assyrian Lexicon ; 
Dr. Jensen’s Babylonian Cosmology ; Strassmaier’s mas- 
terly editions of the texts, and other works besides, 
—we are struck with the large number of really valuable 
productions and the spirit of active scholarship astir 
in every department of Assyriological science. While 
Ethiopic philolegy for the time is lying prostrate, with 
the life wellnigh gone out of it, Assyriology (related to 
the former at many points) is advancing with unprece- 
dented vigor and energy. 

The present status of Assyriology amply justifies the 
attempts that have been made to present, in popular 
treatises and monographs, the results hitherto.accessible 
to specialists only, by divesting their contents of the 
scientific phraseology, and employing @ well-arranged 
and readable form. In accordance with this widespread 
interest in the excavations made in the region drained 
by the Tigris and Euphrates, a number of semi-scientific 
works have been issued, whose object is to give those not 
actually engaged in Assyrian studies an insight into the 
surprising results that have been reached. 

Among works of this character the volume entitled 
Assyria and Bebylonia According to the Latest Discov- 
eries (Assyrien und Babylonien nach den neuesten Ent- 
deckungen), now in its fourth edition, occupies the first 
place. It is published as part of the Library of Geogra- 
phy and Ethnology issuec by Herder, the Catholic pub- 
lisher of Freiburg in Breisgau. The author, Dr. Fr. 
Kaulen, is well known as an authority on the Vulgate. 
The book is eminently adapted to its purpose by reason 
of its easy and fluent style and its copious illustrations. 

The Introduction is spirited, and shows the enthusiasm 
if the author for his subject, but should not have been 
made co-ordinate with the chapters that follow. The 

thor divides into seven sections what he has to tell us 

fout Assyria and Babylonia, concluding with a cata- 
logue of the most important Assyriological literature. 
Up to 1885 nearly all works of any value are mentioned. 
Of the books thut have since apptared there is only a 
partial list, as the last six years are covered by the 
bibliographical summaries of Kuhn and Miller. 

The author at once takes us into the heart of the land 
femiliar to our childhood by its associations with sacred 
history,—the land that for thousands of years has lain 
buried in the silence of decay and ruin. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Tigris and Euphrates,” which is based.on 
a thorough study of the works of Loftus, Layard, and 
Victor Place, he gives us, with admirable freedom from 
needless digressions, a vivid picture of the Babylonia of 
autiquity,—highly cultivated, traversed by numerous 
watercourses covered with luxuriant fields of grain. 
And this he contrasts with the Babylonia of to-day under 
Islam rule, lying waste and desolate, the general deterio- 
ration extending even to the climate. 

The discovery of Nineveh, the chief source of our 
knowledge concerning Assyria, is described in connec- 
tion with the other excavations in Assyria, with brief 
episodes taken from the work of Layard interspersed. 
Due credit is given the men engaged in this important 
enterprise. The statement made as to the discoveries of 
Layard (pp. 35, 142) is, however, not quite accurate. 
Hormuzd Rassam, not Layard, discovered the so-called 
“ North Palace,” and with it the famous library of Assur- 
banipal. To Rassam also the credit is due, erroneously 
given by the author to Layard, of having discovered the 
clay prisms of Tiglath-Pileser in Kileh Shergat. This 


works, was corrected by Rassam himself in 1880, in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archwology (Vol. 
VIL, p. 37 et seq:). 

The description of the Sangan Palace, in Section IV., 
is remarkably clear and accurate, and affords a broad 
and comprehensive view of the highly developed archi- 
tecture of the Assyrians. The excavations in Babylonia— 
rendered extremely difficult by reason of the fatal climate 
and the Euphrates floods—are described in a compact 
historical sketch, which gives in outline the story of the 
chief discoveries. Mention is made of the two most 
recent important Babylonian enterprises,—the Berlin 
and the Philadelphia expeditions. 

Theaccount of the Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptionson 
the Nahr-el-Kelb, given in this connection, is somewhat 
confused, and needs correction. Section VI., ‘The De- 
cipherment of Cuneiform Texts,” is written with con- 
summate skill. Accurate, lucid, entertaining, it gives to 
every uninitiated reader some insight into the bewilder- 
ing maze of the cuneiform system, and relates graphi- 
cally how the youthfal German scholar Grotefend, after 
many fruitless attempts, finally succeeded in deciphering 
a cuneiform text by a clever system of inference, and 
how, since that time, every civilized nation of Europe 
and America has sent willing and eager hands to rear 
this strong-based structure of Assyriology. The exam- 
ples of Babylonian-Assyrian literature given under Sec- 
tion VIT. are aptly chosen, and, as far as they are his- 
torical, with propriety taken from Professor Shrader’s 
Cuneiform Library. Professor Kaulen concludes with a 
“Summary,” in which he gathers up the results of his 
narrative, dealing with the country and its inhabitants, 
the languages spoken in Assyria and Babylonia, the 
kings that ruled, from the earliest times to the fall of 
both empires, the culture, religion, arts, and commerce 
of the people. Wherever an opportunity offers, biblical 
passages are introdaced, and corroborated by Babylonian- 
Assyrian literature. 

Although, as has been said, the book is not free from 
inaccuracies, yet it is admirably suited as a help to the 
Bible student, combining, as it does, the scientific spirit 
with the popular form of presentation. An English 
translation of this fourth edition, which would bring the 
book within the reach of American readers, would be 
timely and well worth undertaking. 





Tt is seldom that a theological work of an Italian 
author is deserving of the attention of other than Italian 
students. The event is particularly gratifying when the 
work in question is from a Protestant author, Of this 
sort there had been none since the appearance, a few 
years ago, of Professor Comba’s History of the Walden- 
ses, 2 memorial-volume in commemoration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of “the grand return” of that 
historic martyr-band. Nowa new and welcome addition 
has been made to the meager list of prominent Protes- 
tant Italian literature by the publication of Bartolomeo 
Pons’s Martino Lutero, Rformatore: la sua vitas e le sue 
opere. Naturally, it cannot be expected that an Italian 
writer should have access to new materials, modifying 
even the details of the Reformer’s biography, especially 
after the exhaustive researches of a Koestlin and Kolde. 
But for an Italian public even a good compilation from 
such works is an achievement of positive merit, espe- 
cially since Luther has not been judged fairly even by 
otherwise impartial Italian writers. The work of Pons 
is particularly adapted for correcting old and current 
errors in Italy; for the biography is exceedingly warm- 
hearted, and emphasizes the historic position of the Ger- 
man reformer in the development of religious thought 
and life, not only in his own country, but throughout 
the world. It is fully equal in quality to the three excel- 
lent French volumes of Pasteur Kuhn, published some 
few years ago. The appearance of such a biography in 
Italy is indicative, not only of the fact that a new and 
more favorable view of Luther has gained friends in the 
literary world of that country, but. also that Protestant 
sentiment and unprejudiced historic studies are suf- 
ficiently developed to secure a market for a work of the 
sort having more than four hundred pages. (Pp. 428; 
ornato di 25incisione. Firenze: Tip, Claudiana. Price, 
3.50 lire.) 


New editions cannot ordinarily be mentioned in the 
columns of this department, devoted to reviews of sig- 
nificant new book's. But there is so much that is whole- 
some and helpful in the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox’s The 
Quest of the Chief Good, that its reissue, under the title 
of The Book of Ecclesiastes : With a New Translation, may 
well be noted. This new edition of a work which Dr. 
Cox put forth a quarter of a century ago takes its place 





mistake, which is still promulgated in a number of 


volume lies in its clear, interesting, and in some ways 
original, exposition of Ecclesiastes, as setting forth the 
futility of the “quest of the chief good ” in the forms of 
wisdom, pleasure, business activity, wealth, or affluent 
conservatism, and the attainment of that good in “a 
wise use and a wise enjoyment of the present life, com- 
bined with a stedfast faith in the life to come.” Dr. 
Cox’s renown has been won in the field of direct expo- 
sition, rather than in the discussion of technical prob- 
lems of topics of date or authorship. The accompanying 
translation, too, as a piece of English, sometimes suffers, 
of course, in comparison with the magnificent Wiclif and 
authorized versions, which are among the masterpieces 
ofallliterature. Dr. Cox, while usually preferring Saxon 
words, sometimes unwisely introduces Latinized diction 
in the most familiar passages... But as a popular and 
illuminating exposition, from a high moral and Chris- 
tian standpoint, of an Old Testament book which has 
seemed to some a.mere piece of Hebrew pessimism, the 
volume can hardly fail to be of service. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Dr. Cox, while not holding to the 
Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes, fully accepts its 
inspiration. (8<5} inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 335. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50.) 


“Utopian romances” continue to multiply; the re- 
markable, though probably ephemeral, success of Looking 
Backward having led many writers to return to this 
ancient but ever-interesting literary field, Of all the 
recent stories portraying life under unfamiliar conditions, 
at least one—Camille Flammarion’s Urania—should be 
extricated from the mass of superfluities which crowd 
the railway bookstall. The author, despite some eccen- 
tricities, is doubtless to be deemed a trustworthy astrono- 
mer and physicist; and the present story, though a queer 
mixture of fact, fancy, disquisition, and tale, is a work 
of power, strongly arguing against materialism, and 
pleading poetically and justly for what the late Benjamin 
Peirce, the eminent mathematician, so aptly called 
“ideality in the physical sciences.” The story should, 
of course, be read with an intelligent mind; but, when 
all artistic and soteriological deductions have been made, 
it remains a striking illustration of the advantage of a 
new point of view. To the present reviewer, at least, 
no novel of the past twelvemonth has seemed better 
worth reading. (9}><6} inches, cloth; illustrated, pp. 
$14. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. Price, $3.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Grace H: Dodge and other efficient workers with 
and for the working girls of New York are not only 
issuing Far and Near, a monthly paper serving as the 
organ of friendly clubs of girls, but have begun a useful 
series of leaflets called the Working Girls’ Societies’ 
Series. These two-cent pamphlets (which may be ob- 
tained of Miss L. 8. Gould, 262 Madison Avenue, New 
York) give concise and helpful hints on starting, or- 
ganizing, and energizing societies for helpful work among 
girls; and show how officers and members can best pro- 
mote good moral, social, and intellectual influences. 
The forms of by-laws seem somewhat unnecessarily 
voluminous; it is better to start with very simple 
machinery, and to provide for emergencies as they arise. 


Another illustration of the activity of scholarship in 
some of our higher institutions of learning is given in 
the four numbers thus far issued in the Publications of 
the University. of Pennsylvania: Series in Philology, 
Literature, and Archxology. The first is Professor 
Felix E. Schelling’s study of the intricate and ofter 
whimsical Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of 
Elizabeth. His diligence in minute description of some- 
what fantastic books by unimportant writers is subordi- 
nate to his clear perception of the fact that the soul of 
art is more important than the technics of art. He 
justly calls Sidney, in his Apologie for Poetrie, “ the 
highest exponent of the best criticism of his day,” and 
one who showed signs of “ that broader sympathy which 
has founded modern criticism.” The second study is of 
A Fragment of the Babylonian “ Dibbarra” Epic, by 
Professor Morris Jastrow. It is a good illustration of 
scholarly interpretation, at once ingenious and cautious. 
It describes and translates the language of a small 
imperfect brick-tablet fragment of Babylonian literatufe, 
from the well-known Asurbanabal library. Dr. Jastrow's 
clearness as an expositor is sometimes increased by that 
dry wit which not infrequently accompanies the analytic 
faculty. The third number contains two papers addressed 
to special students, being respectively Ilpos with the 
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Professor W., A. Lamberton. The fourth 
booklet presents a straightforward and 
readable account, by Stewart Culin, from 
original investigation, of the two chief 
gambling games of Chinese in America; 
namely, “ Fan t’an, the game of repeatedly 
spreading out, and P&k kdp pit, or the 
game. of white-pigeon-ticket.” The sec- 
tion on gamblers’ superstitions is specially 
interesting. These studies (costing respec- 
tively one dollar, sixty cents, fifty cents, 
and forty cents) may be had of N. D.C. 
Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
6 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
éarliercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. <All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 











Send for Rev. Dr. Thomas's programs of 
summer travel to Russia, Italy, etc. 1606 
Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


For bilious disorders, v use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. D. Schaub, Muncie, Ind., 
says: “ Have used it in bilious disorders, and 
it did all that was desired, I think it an in- 
valuable remedy.” 


CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG, 
‘PUBLISHED BY THE 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 Nassau St., and 304 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State 8t. Chicago,122 WabashAv. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm St, San Francisco,735MarketSt. 








WINTER’S FOLLY. A story. By Mrs 1- 
ton, author +, “ oars s Old Orgaa. ” ‘Das 
trated. 16mo. $ .75 


A FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Jen- 
nie Harrison. 248 pages. 12mo. lL 
WINNIE LORIMER’S VISIT. Conant... 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. Clifford.. 
TALES TO BOWS, HuntleC.............cccseecosee 
TALKS TO GIRLS, Hunter. 132 pages. 12mo. 
AnecAR HEROES ON MESSEON 
ELDS. Haydn 
nockat. AND a Seseus LIFE im 
TME ORIENT. Basmajia @......... 
AROUND THE WICKET ‘GATE. — - 








geon. l6mo. Illustrated. 


“It: should be placed in every Sunday-school 
library.” —Pastor’s Helper. 


CHRISTIE'S NEXT THINGS, 
12m0 


Kenney. 1. 
STEPHEN VANE’S TRUST. Rouse. 12mo. 1.50 
A MISSIONARY TWIG. Burnett. 12mo... .9 
HOW TO GHOW. Brown. Square iémo...... -30 
A LAWYER'S RELIGION. Edsop............. 1.50 
VERMONT HALL. Paull... exscesesecoveases SD 
FRONTIER AND CITY. Rouse.... cooomne Ga 
WHATSOEVER TEN. Kenney..................... 1,35 








@,* Mailed, postpaid, om receipt of price. 
Send for our entalogue of Guntay-asheol library 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


The 17th volume of Dr. Parket’s “ People’s Bible” 
and se comments 

bo essays jn detail of all the various teatures of the 
Beok of Jo», followed by 33 pages of hints and sug- 
pees, of great value A teachers. Makes oS 7 
sample tome. 








Send for a copy. 8vo, 
BP gs free delivery. FUNK & W AONALLS 
era, 18and 20 Astor Place, New Yous. 
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For Sunday-school 
Rewards. Samples 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
BR. STRICKLAND, 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
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Price, $1.00. For sale by bookeellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Specimen copies free 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
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cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


For Scholars. 
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lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


Issued quarterly; 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


tion of thés quarterly, the aim has been to present 


an of lesson study which Pine scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
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HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 
THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE. 
AY FEAST OF FRLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
CHE CHILDREN OF ZION. | 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
one a’ Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
A Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
F SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 
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A Beautiful Musical Service for Aan 
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New Songs, Scripture 


Hubert P. Main. 

Selections, and appropriate 
Recitations. 
THE BEST OF THE SERIES YET ISSUED. 
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Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 8 at same price. 
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new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec- 
tions from_the works of Verpi, M&npE.ssoun, 
Govunop, Braums, Rossini, CALicorr, A 
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They combine ELEGANCE, DURABI 
* MODERATE PRICES. Among ‘the x many other 1M 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, 60 wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
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Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
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exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free, 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and po ead ou: 


reapondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN. 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER MILK, 
Superior tn qualit le 





MUEL WARD CO., 
aoe Hs Franklin Street, Boston, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AY SCH Tees & lished week! 
an Pa pane c oe. old or new “4 





ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full ie a advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
gent, oS06 year, cr $4.00 for five years, full payment 


scHOOL CLUBS. 


4n schoo) of La = of teachers, or of scholars, 
i 








= 1 be suppliec copies as may be de 
‘at the fo ilow! yonnty club rates: 
i any n' nurabe Shag yh ipeepe Gan one) mailed 
to individual add 


4 re “yor de ay a package to one address, 

wise A mm pact thus sent is addressed to 

‘son ony, tha ryt names can Moe written or 
printed on 


ao bs ordered sent 
.00 each, and 
cents each, w 


Tie, papers Sherhelee. 
to | ndivisual addr nace of 


y ina 
aloha address, at 80 de 


in the same school get "theirs from another, 

vg “papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

clubs, at the fi ry Oe rate, to the extent that 

oan Save ee be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 

aliowed for every ten copies ‘for in oo ub of elther 

bs cann 


character. The free copies 
well be package separately, but "hi be fo eluded 1 in the 


be made at ony time to a club—such 
aligned B— Badnn to ex —¥ at A oe time 
with the oe § as originally ordered he rate to 
be the proportionate share of the I. club rate. 
hohosis that are open during oly a portion of the 
subscribe at club such a length of 
car may papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ApoREsS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se; ely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the ead reas changed at me 

thout charge. Members of ome g clubs do not 
have this vahd = but ony or suc have his paper 

ie pac’ an individual ress, 
ing Aft; ane the Sifference in the price of the 
wee agses oF subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy ot “of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or Senter. 
five cents for three months. 
Subscribers seking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not Uy 4/7, + 
which they wish it sent, but also 
w it has been sent, All addresses should include 
ceunty and state 

If a club subscription is sgnowes by some other 
son than the one aoe eho p rev ous mubseriptton, 
rson will oblige the pu 8 that 
ty he mabecrben he pu the place of the one 

ear 
anu paper will noi nok | = + y to any ag pezond 
mm or special 
pers for * Paidy will invariebly be discontinged at the 
expiratio 


mn of the Mn, en. Renewals should 


such 
the c 
form 





re be m: 
Enough copies of an an re wi en- 
able all the 0 teachers ny one a ptiveky ny And will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to Postal Unio of the 
Countries embraced in the Universal Postal fon at 


the following rates, which include 
One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more copies, on® year, éshillings each, 


es, 
, To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or 


ore copies, 6 shillings each. 
Io secure the 


ve rates for two or more copies, the 
Papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
gent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
sage to one ay ress, whichever may be preferred 
the subscri' 

Great Britain Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


ribers 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P.O. Box 1550. 
BABY’S S 


>) SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIE® 


> 
wo (iticura 
ap. 
OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
venting minor blemishes and inherited skin 
iseases becoming chronic, CurrcURA MEDICATED 
Tomer Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
oe skin soap yet prepared. 
urifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
ou Serie activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus aT coal an outlet for pt ny ne matter, 
which, if retained, creates pim ~<a 
flushes, and other complexional So Re 

Its gentle and continuous action on these paturel 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25. Prepared by the 
Potrer Drue@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

&@ Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM rev blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA | Ld » Soar. 


VASELINE. 


R ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
mited States, all the follovving articles 
packed in a neat box: 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline... 10 cts. 
o-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.................. ob 
— — of Vaseline Camphor Ice..... ...... ° bad 
cake of Vaseline Soap, aneenses.. e 
One cake of Mi merinpe ge tay 3 
One two-ounce botile of White Vassling. 3“ 


ut 
Or, for stamps, any single artic’e at the price Win 
if you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form, 
be careful to accept only genuine goods put ALA by us 










in original pack A great many 

trying to pe ie buyers to take VASELINE 

» a. them. Never yield to such »ersuasion, as 
ice is an imitation without value, and will not 

give you the result you expect. A bottle of Blue 
1 Vaseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
24 State Street, New York. 








. CLEANSES 





PRESERVES 





: MANUFACTURERS 
om THE CELEBRATED 


BEAUTIFIES 














RELIEVES 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 




















ble casea. ~_ ‘Mechanical Treatment of Ru; 
and Price List,” 
ma B.I aneney 


book, mailed ona 


D UPTURE. % ‘SEELEY’S Hard Rubber 

Trusses cure Rupture in all cura- 
tention. 
& CO.. PUTLADELPHIA 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 








been removed, 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for in 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
eenta cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, BasILyY 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








FAMILY LO HAVE IT 
afopul Ve Rone TIN CARS 


5 cTS.PER 
TEPHEN F HITMAN & SON 





PHILADELPHIA Pa. 











KANSAS 


AND THE 


ALLIANCE. 


Five years ago we cautioned investors, and 
peolishea there would be trouble in Western 
mortgages in those states where the numerous 
new companies springing up created a reckless 
over-competition, Three years ago we quit 
doing any business in Teens and every other 
Northern state. 

Years ago, when ~~ people would invest in 
Kansas mortgages were first class, and 
made a splendid en tecord. for prompt payment. 
When everybody wanted Kansas mortgages, was 
a good time to go elsewhere. When everybody 
wants any Lar nee investment, is a good time 
to take something else. 

Kansas is prosperous, and is reducing her 
mortgage indebtedness. Competition for mort- 
gages is gone, and when the weeding-out pro- 
cess gets a little farther along, Kansas will 
again be a good field for safe mortgage loans. 

The Alliance Legislature pensed no law af- 
fecting mortgages or the credit of the state, and 
will not at the next session two years hence. 

We have had 20 years’ experience in invest- 
ments. Neverlostadollar. In every instance 
pape and interest has been paid at maturity. 

e have returned to investors $13,800,000. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO,, 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 





308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 





SH CAPITAL... 
rve for Reinsurance and 
all ether claimes........ ....... 
Surplus ever all Liabilities.,...... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, / 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgom Alexander Biddle, 
Se Ee 
Dg 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Charlies 8S. Whelen. 





~ OVER 850,000 acres of Choic. Farm Lands. Fail 


ure of crops never Best all-the-year climatein 
theworld. 7 to all kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. and unusually liberal terms, 


cE. a ma. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Til 


ARREN LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 

braska, loans money in Nebraska for persons 

East, and makes it net them 6 to 9 “§ cent. For 
details s and references write for circu 


= [beeen Galleries of Paintings, 








Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
Ne. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








A CONDENSED FOOD | 





j 





PATIENT'S. STRENGT 
=|BOVININE 





life when all other nutrients fail. 


os ~ set "= BOVININE 


WHILE DIETING IN 
SEVERE CASES OF 
is indispensable in all cases of typhoid fever, especially 
during convalescence. 
concentrated contained in BOVIMINE acts as a simple and effective 
nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain 


TAKEN EVERY HOUR IN 
MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 


TYPHOID FEVER, 


The active principle of Beef 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


A STUDY OF HOSEA. 

{Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D.,in The Expositor.] 

It is a law of revelation that the great 
prophets always appeared at critical points 
in the national history. For instance, 
Elijah and Elisha appeared like two 
storm-birds presaging the troubled, bloody 
end of the great dynasty of Omri. In 
like fashion, Hosea and Amos heralded 
the downfall of the great, imposing dynasty 
of Jehu. The actual ruin of Jehu’s house 
did not take place for some time after. 
Ostensibly, to the end of King Jeroboam 
the Second’s reign, Israel was prosperous, 
It took the divine insight of the prophets 
of God, Hosea and Amos, to expose the 
ostentatious religion, with its elaborate 
ritual, luxury, impurity, and idolatry, to 
understand that what looked like a shining 
summer would end with nothing but the 
snows and frosts of utter desolation. 

We gather that Hosea was a native of 
the northern kingdom, and not a native of 
Judga, as was his colleague, Amos. It is 
just possible that he belonged to the aris- 
tocracy. Probably he was of priestly 
rank. At all events, he had a wonderful 
knowledge of Israel’s past history. We 
see that Hosea was himself a citizen of 
the northern kingdom when we compare 
his book with the Book of Amos, Amos 
also writes, with an exact, vivid power of 
delineation, about wrongs and oppressions, 
about the political and religious position 
in the kingdom of Samaria. But here 
is the distinction. The words of Amos 
sound like a voice from outside, pealing 
with the thunder of God’s anger and 
righteous indignation against wrongs and 
injuries that Amos does not feel himself 
bound up with. The characteristic of 
Hosea’s book is that the burden of Israel's 
guilt lies weighty on his soul; 
and mourns and laments and repents with 
that sinful people. He cannot, without 
tears in his eyes, contemplate the glorious 
opportunities that have been flung away. 
He almost expresses a sense of his vicari- 
ous involvement in their guilt and carry- 
ing of their sorrows. That is the note 
which gives its exquisite music of pathos 
and beauty to Hosea’s prophecy of the 
coming downfall of his own land and of 
his own people. 

The characteristic idea, indeed the key- 
thought, that underlies the whole of Ho- 
sea’s prophetic message, is a very remark- 
ableone. He pictures the relation between 
God an@Israel as a marriage tie. It is of 
little use to try to divide the Book of 
Hosea into minute paragraphs and divis- 
ions, and to trace a line of thought 
through it, because, if there is any book 
in the Bible which is one long musical 
burst of emotional life and harmonious 
unity from beginning to end, it is the 
Book of Hosea. The man was not so 
much an intellect; he was a great, over- 
flowing heart. He cannot think out things 
and reason out things. He sways, like a 
pendulum, from one extreme to another, 
now blazing indignation against the 
people’s wickedness and blindness and 
madness, and the next moment lamenting 
over them like a mother over/her only son. 

Emotion is the characteristic of Hosea’s 
writing. Thought, again, is the charac- 
teristic of the writing of Amos. And so 
far as thought goes, the key-doctrine of 
Amos is this: God is righteous sovereignty. 
The key-doctrine of Hosea is this: God is 
holy love. 

The key-conception of Hosea’s doctrine, 
Hosea’s gospel, Hosea’s prophecy, is that 
the actual, real relation between God and 
Israel is best reoresented for his purpose 
by the tie betweep husband and wife. It 








is true that he varies that image near the 
end of his prophecy. There he pictures 


he wails, 
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God as his Father, and Israel as his child, 
his son. But still the great, molding, ex- 
plaining thought, throughout the whole 
book, is the marriage tie as a pieture of 
the covenant between Jehovah and his 
people. ... 

What chiefly occupies Hosea is a loath- 
ing horror of the moral blight and stain 
that have appeared through the whole of 
the relationships of the people. The very 
sanctuary of Jehovah had attached to it 
a band of loathsome prostitutes, who 
served the temple in what were accounted 
acts of worship to Baal, the god of ‘repro- 
duction, and earned money to feed the 
greedy priests, and to aggrandize the 
external show and pomp of the sanctuary. 
When religion consecrated lust, that 
meant that all purity of family ties, all 
stainless virtue in the womanhood of the 
country, got its death, 

The next thing Hosea strikes at is this, 
—the utter loosening and dissolution of 
all law and order, and righteousness be- 
tween man and man. The noble op- 
presses the peasant, the money-lender 
grinds with his cruel usury.the poor vic- 
tim he has got under his clutches, the 
corn-dealers band together to raise the 
price of bread in the starving towns, so 
that the poor are driven to desperation. 
Noble fights against noble, faction fights 
fill the whole land, conspiracies destroy 
the foundations of the throne, the king is 
assassinated by his most trusted friends 
and followers and servants; everywhere 
there is violence and rebellion, and all the 
ties and bonds that —— nation together 
have been torn asunder. . 

Hosea found in the original sin of the 
wilful, needless perpetuation of the rup- 
ture the root of all the original injuries. 
First of all, do you see how, once that 
rupture had taken place, once that north- 
ern throne had been established by revolt 
ahd violence, there is a terrible tendency 
in anarchy, in lawlessness, in violence, to 
breed and repeat themselves? As at Jez- 
reel, bloodshed will avenge itself with 
bloodshed. I do not say that revolution 
is not sometimes necessary; but then, if 
a nation is wise, it will set its face deter- 
thinately against a repetition of revolu- 
tions. Perhaps England has been wiser 
in that respect than other countries, It 
has had its revolutions, but it has not had 
a lot of them, like France. Once the rup- 
ture’ was made in religion, the terrible 
temptation that pressed upon the priests 
in the north to make their sanctuaries 
more attractive by rich and lavish luxu- 
ries had a tendency tcewards self-indul- 
gence for its own pleasure and lust, 
Moreover, the northern kingdom was 
more exposed to the contamination of 
such worship, because it felt bound to bid 
for favor and to please the people. 

Last of all, there lay, like a demorali- 
zing blight and chill at the heart of the 
northern empire, the lack of some great, 
grand reason for its existence. It was a 
wrong of the south that had created it, 
That is a poor basis for a man to stand 
upon and protest, The south held to its 
grand belief that it had the true God, and 
God’s chosen king. It held God’s man- 
date to do God’s will. But the northern 
kingdom that protested against the wrong 
of the south, not able to believe it had the 
Divine charter, had slipped down into self- 
seeking selfishness and earthly aggran- 
dizement. Here was no great, noble 
enthusiasm, no sense of a maghificent, 
single purpose and destiny in the world’s 
history, to lift up its life, government, and 
religion, The kingdom inevitably sank 
down ittoa poor, an unprincipled, a selfish, 
a violent, a lawless condition. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 








EVER R 


Bee name “ 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST DRESS STAY 


ON THE MARKET. 





LADY DRESS | AY 





"PERSPI RATION PROOF. 
PLIABLE. 
EASILY ADJUSTED. 





Ask for them. 








SPECIAL 


OEPOTS 74 Grand St., New York. 


Take none but them. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


MODEL DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 








BROWN & METZNER, 
535 Market St., San Francisce. 





O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th and 2ist Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
importers and Retailers 


or 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


“Spring Season.”’ 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons, through 
Tue Sunpay Scuoot Times, 
that we are now exhibiting the 
finest lines of Spring Millinery, 
Costumes, Wraps, Jackets, 
Dress Goods, Silks, ete., in this 
city. Pay a visit to our Mam- 
moth Establishment, or, if you 
do not live in the city, send for 
our illustrated catalogue (ready 
April 1), and see what induce- 
ments we are offering. We are 
sure we can please you, both in 
quality and price. 


H. O'NEILL & C€O., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., New York. 
OUR CATALOGUE SNOULD 3a In 

















In order to introduce it into the homes of the 157,000 
readers of The Sunday | Times, we will send it 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
po pty A illustrated catalogue 
DRESS & styles in Laniee? ear, at lowest 
New York prices, Address, 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 
yi SE 
TUART'S SPOOL COTTON. 
14 Established and Reliable. 
So Specter, ee 
oi ya Lentng Dry Geode tnd tons Jobbere 
discomfort and darn! 
bauktr ise * Bold 
Soft Li« nle, 800. ne Cotton, 


Schoo 
free, if they will only write for it. 
New York and Paris 
MAHLER BROS., 503-505 6th Ave., WN. Y. 
Broadway, Cor, Eleventh St., New Work. 
Warranted 200 
or mail 
pant Cotton. ey Men ‘sonly” Mention size 
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Black Steckings Never Creek or Fade. 
For sale at 927 Broad "New X York; 20 Temple Place, 
Boston; 109 St, Send for price List. 


AUKENHOsE 78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. | - 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centitinen. 


$5 -00 eo pis and = sewed, an clega elegant 


itse! 
84.00 Han and-tew ed Welt. Afinecalf 


Shoe 
for st ah and durabili 
$350 Gc ocdyear Welt is the stand deed dress 


at a pop rice. 
*3 ef og 
aul Congress, Button and 
-00 for for Ladie flea, ie ay bend-cowea 


at rice. 
ose peonece 5 ore "for Ladies is @ new 
very 





$4.00 Shoe for di 
2 oe vor dad tet 8! ie 4 


sty 

All goods Geented se stam with name 

pany a F t Seversion’ local Seal aggat cannot 7 
ane enclosing ad 

aes aw lanks. 

W. "L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 
WANTED.—Shoe- and General 
Merchants in all unoccupied territory to 

agency. Send for ogue. 








THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 


2 UL / 
A Peevect Tyrewhires. Best MANntvoupeRr. 
TeRMs TO AGENTS LIBERAL. PORTABLE, INEXPEN- 
6IVE. WRITES ALL LanauacEs. 
“I wish eo Senawee 2 ty: OE eat: faction with 
‘lw x ve 
=}, yey me ter, tem preations andalignment are 
o any other Titer that I 
— and i inal simply Pleasure toon It isdelight- 
fully si Ww. heal 
‘Sond fee esslenes and  fipectmens or 
Addseas No TYPEWRITES Co.,10 Temple PL. --apeten, 














THE LAIRD-BAYLISS 00. 
1018 Chestaut St.. 


SAMANTHA “Xex° BRETHREN. 


Josiah Alien’s Wife’ staan anaeeal book. Priceonly 
$250. Selis very fast. Agents avera; Jb ~ ay 
day. Full canvassing outfit free o by Send 
15 cents for 3.8m ITH & Co la- 
delphia, Pa., or Chicago, Kil. 


TALMAGE’S Sence’“Xpente Wanted. tx. 
NEW mee I) “pret gf Der's | — 











~ WANTED, AGENT 


for the “ Handy” ‘Button. Sample 
card for l0c., ont trial box of 12 cards 
Tie., 4 mail. D. Cassareen M’r’a 
Co., 144 Van Buren 8t., Chicago, Til. 


AGENTS WANTED to > vel 

AG our POPULAR BOOKS. 
Splendid terms to workers. Send for [llustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 








AGENTS WANTED E37 Perey 
Bata ae Jonnie Womanate, Cuicagoili 





ACCY KNEES 


rosrnivens REMEDIED Pant 





45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in '90 
29,000 will be sold in’9! 


THESE FIGURES TELL TAE 

STORY 0 of the EVER-GROW- 

ING, EVER-GOING, 
EVERLASTIN 
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HOT-WATER 
HEATERS 


AND 


RADIATORS 


FOR 
HOT-WATER 
HEATING. 


The most econe 
omical, durable, and efficient; thousands in use, 
Send for 


How Best to Heat Our Homes ; 
an illustrated pamphlet, giving full description, 
GURNEY 
HOT-WATER 
HEATER CO. 


163 Franklin St., 
Boston. 


47S. Canal St., 
Ch 








Please mention 
this advertisement. 







A.W. rer Co. "Dayton, 0. 


D New won, 204 0 15 seeved tnd 








Bamples dtrect from factory seus 
FREE To ANY ADDRESS. 


WALL White Blasks + - «fe 
Besa vas ° lbe. 
Hangers and Painters 


p— have ow large Gemsls Leake by express by 
eet KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


ry 408, (on, 410, 41 418 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Ps. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. hether you 
live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the largest. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 
A. L, DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 


Profitable 2 Employment to Teachers, 


students, and othe persons. Get our terms 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


"  SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Ten try this method: A 
small bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. Ro. 33. 
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FERRIS E BROS. "2 341 Bromaway, Ne Vs” 
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HAVERFORDCOLLECE 


Opens 9th mo. ae L Early Application should be made 
for rooms. 
Necretary o College, Haverford 1 College P. O., Pa. 








RYN MAWR COLLEGE, | BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
bh. The program, stating the graduate and 
te courses of study for th 

year, will be sent on application. 
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SHORTHAND. 








To more extensively er our smpennes sys- 
tem of instruction in practical shortha’ m receipt 
of 10c. (ailver) and 3 stamps we will an on & com- 
plete lessons, detailed directions for studying them, 
— exercise sheets for return to us for cor ion by 

rta. Balance of course, 40 lessons, but §1.00 and 

Our lessons were arfanged by experienced 
profesnenal rr -— reporters, and — enable any 
one to becom petent ste OF PH 
THE NE -_ YORK COLLEGE rey, 
144 West 23d Street, New 
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I WILL MAIL A COPY OF 


1 The Ladies Home Fournal § 


BAY 


From Now to January, 1892 


(Balance of this. Year) 


Br Bin ita Rtn tte Se 
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To Any Address on Receipt of 


FIFTY CENTS 


i 





I will give One Thousand Dollars 





balance of this year. 


To the person sending me the largest number of sub- 
scribers up to July 1st, 


Five Hundred Dollars, July ist, 


at so cents each, for the 





balance of this year. 


To the person sending me the second largest number 
of subscribers up to July 1st, at 50 cents each, for the 


One Hundred Dollars each 





To the five people sending me up to July rst, the next 
five largest number of subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
for the balance of this year. 


Fifty Dollars each 





next ten largest 


To the ten people sending me up to July 1st, the 


each, for the balance of this year. 4 


lists of subscribers, at 50 cents 





Every Club-raiser shall have a liberal Cash 
Commission, or such Premiums as desired, for every 
subscriber secured; but the 17 largest agents will 
be rewarded with the $2500—divided among them 
as indicated above. 


commands the best work of the 
most eminent living writers and 
artists, and presents the most costly 
and elegant periodical ever issued 
for ladies and the family. 
culation’ is far ‘in. excess of any 
periodical-or magazine in the world 
—now 750,000 copies each issue— 
and its management propose to 
make a determined effort to push 
its circulation. to the highest possi- 
ble point (a round million, if possi- 
ble) before July 1st. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ick OF PostTMASTER-GEN., WaSHINGTON, D.C. 
phy Sir: I know Mr. Bdawin in Johnston, of whom 
ree write, and have knowledge of the fact that he 
produced wonderful cures of stammering. 
Yours most 3% a JoHN WANMAMAKER. 
by ta 2 H. Urquhart, M Hastings, Neb. 
Send for %4 page para hiet to B.S, JOHNSTON'S 
Bustiente, it Spring Garden Sts., Phila., oe. 


_STAMMERING. . 
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amd Oorsection bas Near ten to Rey. 8. T. Poa are Svra- 
cuse.N. Y. EF. J. FE. THORPE, Newton Centre, } Mass. 





STAMMERING. (Urs, "arantecd tn all curable 


Write fr testimonials. BECK‘S SCHeo 837 
Bedford Avenue, Brookiyn, New ¥ 
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_B. & EL. SHAW 
Manufacturer oof PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SU ET, BOSTON. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL "anes $1.50 to $10. 
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iron banner stands, 750. 
Send for ilinstrated 
price-list, 

c. A. HART @ ©O., 
133 N. 34 Sé., 
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RN AMNENTAL Tileand shi les of high-grade 
tin or per, for churches, nCes, etc. Spe- 

cial patterns towers, mansards, gable=. and belt- 
course. Low i Circulars free. MONTROSS 
METAL SHINGLE O©O., Camden, N. J. 
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